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CHAPTER I. 


orchestra ; and there were two small rooms, 
one on either side the entrance, providing an 
asylum for the coats, cloaks, and hats, of the 
male and female guests. Four large chan- 
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. BOUT thirty-five years ago a committee 
2 of the most respectable and popular 
ir citizens of Amasset conceived and brought 
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There was a very large attendance, and 
of the best blood of Amasset. The old peo- 
ple sat on the benches which: lined the walls, 
nodding and chatting with one another, and 




















“ Would the physician look up in time to save her.""—Page 708. 


19th of April. It took place in a large hall 
devoted to all occasions of public assemblage, 
whether of business or society. There was a 
fine large floor to dance on ; a raised platform 
at the farther end served to accommodate the 








deliers depended from the ceiling, and a row 
of lamps ran around «ll four sides of the hall, 
producing an illumination which, to persons 
uninitiated in the brilliancy of gas, was quite 
dazzling. 





smiling at the handsome appearance of their 
sons and daughters. The latter, after they 
had overcome the tendency to mass them- 
selves in timid array against each other, on 
their respective sides of the hall, suffered 
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themselves, under the stimulus and guidance 
of the busy floor-managers, to become im- 
mersed in the mazy thrills of meeting hans, 
encircling arms, speaking eyes, swaying 
forms, and magnetized hearts, done to the 
sound of music, and called daneing. In an 
hour or so the enchantment was under full 
headway. The floor was alive with intricate- 
ly-moving figures, gayly dressed. Here and 
there a couple would slip out and stand aloof, 
pretending to be absorbed in watching the dan- 
cers, but really casting glances into one anoth- 
er’s hearts, or perhaps they would escape into 
the corridor without, to cool off their cheeks 
and foreheads, but at the same time managing 
to kindle a flame which shone and sparkled 
through their eyes. As the evening wore on, 
the good feeling, the freedom, the romance, 
the idealization — which are only allowed 
full play in a music-permeated ballroom—in- 
creased and propagated. No longer country 
youths and maidens, it was now gallant young 
princes, who murmured sweet words to fairy- 
queens ; noble khights, who held gentle con- 
verse with lovely dames; things were said 
with earnest fervor and listened to with credu- 
lous blushes, which*cynical morning would 
make sport of and repudiate. Probably it 
was an unexpressed sense, in the young peo- 
ple’s minds, of the evanescence and unsub- 
stantiality of their enjoyment, which made 
the tender hallucination the more delicious 
while it lasted. 

But ballrooms are more or less epito- 
mes of the world, and present as many 
phases as faces of humanity. Very likely 
quite a large part of this seemingly cheerful 
assemblage was, to a greater or less degree, 
subject to other emotions than those of pleas- 
ure and affection; and of this, an interview 
which took place between Miss Ellen Barret 
and Mr. Harry Pelmore will afford an illustra- 
tion. 

She had been dancing a good deal with a 
young gentleman, a stranger in Amasset, who 
was reported to be a student of divinity in 
Cambridge. What business a prospective 
minister had in a ballroom did not appear, 
and the question gave rise to scandalized and 
severe remarks among some of those present ; 
but he seemed to be quite unconscious of any 
impropriety, while Miss Barret was just the 
young lady to delight in braving the popular 
prejudice, and that was perhaps one of the 
reasons she showed him such unusual favor. 
Inasmuch, however, as an understanding ex- 
isted between her and Mr. Pelmore that they 
were to be married some day, Mr. Pelmore 
may reasonably be allowed some pangs of 
jealousy, though he cannot be excused for 
making a fool and a brute of himself as he did. 

Miss Barret took his proffered arm with a 
smile of unusual graciousness, and moved 
with him through the open door of the hall 
into the corridor. Mr. Pelmore’s lips were 
working against each other ominously, his 
eyes were intolerant, and his head was held 
very upright. In the matter of facial control 
he was not the equal of the lady. : 

They reached the wide, low banisters of 
the staircase, and remained half sitting, half 
leaning upon them. No one else was in the 

_ corridor. 
“ Now, then, Nellie—if you can spare the 





time to listen to me—I must warn you not to 
let this thing go any further.” 

“ What mustn’t go any further, you foolish 
boy ? ” 

“Oh, it’s no use trying to turn it off in 
that way. And I’m not a boy, as you'll find 
out! Ellen, you’ve been playing with me 
long enough, and I’m not going to stand any 
more of it. Either we are going to be mar- 
ried or we are not.” 

Ellen fanned herself unconcernedly. 

“ You promised to be my wife.” 

“ Well, sir, did I ever say I was going to 
break my promise ?” 

“T want you to understand that, unless 
you stop flirting with that young religious 
fellow, or anybody else, every thing is at an 
end between us!” This delivered with im- 
pressive deliberation. 

Ellen looked the young man straight in 
his flushed face with a composed smile. Un- 
doubtedly she was far the stronger character 
of the two, and Mr. Pelmore began, for the 
first time, to have an inkling of it. 

“Tf you are talking nonsense, Harry, it’s 
quite time you stopped. I won’t hear anoth- 
er word. If you mean what you say, please 
take me back to the room, for I am engaged 
for the next dance.” 

Harry looked at her to see if she was in 
earnest. His small, sharp eyes could not 
sustain the direct, large glance of hers, even 
though he tried to fortify himself by saying 
he had right on his side. But his feelings 
were in full ferment, and, finding themselves 
unexpectedly foiled in the attempt to intimi- 
date and control, they rushed disorderly into 
unreasoning anger. 

“You'd better take care!” said he. 
“ You'll find it safer not to keep that engage- 
ment.” 

Ellen’s eyes sparkled, and her mouth 
curved. She had never looked so beauti- 
ful; this bright defiance. became her well. 
Withal, however, she was probably far from 
happy. She had felt for Harry a half-awake 
affection, which he had helped her to con- 
sider love, and had maintained it on unreal 
food, being in. the same condition as those 
who dream on the verge of morning, and wil- 
fully keep their eyes shut because too lazy to 
break through a sluggish sham even for a 
worthier reality. But, now that her eyes had 
been forced open, she regretted the easy dream, 
perhaps from a presentiment that the future 
would be arduous and vivid. It may not be 
a paradox to say that she cared more for 
Harry than ever before, because she had 
found out how he had failed to penetrate to 
her heart. All her senses being fully aroused, 
she was able, without fear, to give their full 
due to each. It is only when not our own 
masters that we regard ourselves with cau- 
tion and suspicion. 

So, having said, with her defiant look, 
“Tt wouldn’t do to break two engagements in 
one evening,” her expression softened and 

saddened not a little; and Harry was just 
clever enough to notice it, and fool enough to 
misinterpret it. 

“Come, Nellie, let’s make it up,” said he, 
with a sudden return of good-nature that was 
only weakness, attempting to put his arm 
around her waist. 





Angry and disgusted at his misunder. 
standing her—though it was natural enough 
he should do so—Nellie stepped back from 
him, and spoke to settle the matter, each 
word armed with a cold sting: 

“ Are you deaf, or do you take me fora 
rag-doll? You~said one sensible thing just 
now—that we were or were not to be mar. 
ried. I have decided that we are not, and 
thought you understood it. I’ve discovered 
that a pretty mustache, and a girlish com. 
plexion, and a bad temper, and a childish 
sensitiveness, don’t make a good prospective 
husband.” 

Pelmore stood silent, with an unwhole. 
some storm of wrath gathering within him, 
As yet, the suddenness of the affair paralyzed 
him ; but these things always come suddenly, 
and are over, one way or another, while we 
draw our breath, although, as in a clap of 
thunder, the elements that produce it may 
have been long working in silence. 

Ellen had done him scarcely less than 
justice. His soul was not large or command- 
ing. Petulance, imperiousness, conceit, self- 
complacent good-nature, formed about the 
complement of his traits, and were packed so 
closely together as not to afford much space 
for the working of any new elements which 
might be accidentally introduced. - Neverthe- 
less, when a human being is brought to bay, 
something is pretty sure to come to the sur- 
face unexpected by those who thought they 
knew him best—unexpected even by himself. 

Ellen moved to go past him into the hall. 
Her anger had been sufficiently aroused to 
make her enjoy the pain she had inflicted. 
Her triumph stimulated and excited her. 
Pelmore suddenly caught her by the arm and 
detained her, and their eyes met again. His 
were now full of animal rage—the vindictive 
rage of a beaten, insulted, disappointed creat- 
ure. 

“Look here!” he said, brutally; “I've 
got a word or two to say to you. Don’t ima- 
gine I want to marry you—curse you!—I'd 
as lief marry a drab as' you. But, though I 
won’t marry you myself, I won’t let you marry 
any one else—mind that!” 

Here the man, by reason of his very weak- 
ness, had the woman at advantage. No weak 
man can be a thorough gentleman, and only 
with a gentleman is a lady always safe. By 
throwing aside all considerations of self-re- 
spect and honor, there is always some tempo- 
rary power to be gained. Pelmore, when in 
a passion, would have sold his soul for such 
pqwer. To him, any thing was better than to 
accept his defeat and disappointment in dig- 
nified silence. If he could not be respected, 
at any rate he would be noticed. He knew 
that Ellen had a refined and delicately-con- 
stituted nature, and that he could shock and 
horrify it by forcing her to behold his unre- 
strained violence and self-degradation. It 
seemed, for the moment, as if he really had 
some ascendency over her. She blanched a 
little, as his coarse expressions met her ear, 
but answered, quietly : 

“You can never control my slightest ac- 
tion, hereafter.” 

“Can’t I? Oh, well, we'll see! I don’t 
expect you to pay any attention to what I 
say—I hope you won't; but, by God! if you 
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marry that damned divinity-student or any- 
body else, I'll have your life! Nothing shall 
save you. When the time comes that you 
feel safest and happiest, you'll hear from me. 
Pll have your life!” repeated Pelmore, bring- 
ing his clinched fist down upon the banister, 
and hissing the words into Ellen’s pale, dark- 
eyed face. 

Perhaps at the moment Pelmore meant 
what he said, and that gave a ring of reality 
to his utterance. A moment after he was 
frightened at the words himself had spoken, 
and it seemed to him they had been pro- 
nounced by some power outside of himself. 
But they could not be controlled then. There 
is a spirit in what we say which sometimes 
carries to a fatal issue what we deemed to 
have been but idle breath. 

Ellen answered nothing to Pelmore’s 
threat. A sudden weakness came over her, 
and for the first time she felt afraid. Was it 
Pelmore she feared, or was it the premonition 
of a fate to which his passionate ravings had 
chanced to give a voice? When, sometimes, 
we shudder and know not why, it is said that 
some One steps across our grave. 

But Ellen’s fear may have rested on more 
real grounds. She knew there was wrong on 
her side, and the excitement with which she 
had warded off this knowledge at first soon 
failed her. She stood defenceless, both 
morally and physically, before the enraged 
animal she had injured. Looking at him, she 
saw murder in his eyes, and, even if she did 
not believe his unaided nature capable of ac- 
complishing it, yet may have imagined that 
he was but the mouthpiece of a destiny which 
neither he nor she could control. Certain it 
is, at all events, that, at the moment Pelmore 
threatened to have her life, the horror of 
death descended upon her, and ever and anon 
returned, for a longer or shorter visit, until 
the end. 

It is very probable that Pelmore, had he 
been allowed time, might have taken back all 
he had said, and begged pardon for it; for in 
such men an outburst of passion is generally 
succeeded by an unwonted docility and gen- 


* tleness. But, ere the paroxysm could change, 


there was a pause in the music, and two or 
three other couples came through the door 
into the corridor. Ellen glided past him, and 
disappeared through a side-entrance into the 
ladies’ dressing-room. Her first intention 
was to return home at once; but presently 
pride came to the rescue, and she resolved to 
remain. Issuing forth into the ballroom, she 
immediately was accosted by Mr. Frank Mor- 
ley, the young divinity-student. 

“What have you been doing all this time, 
Miss Barret?” he asked, offering her his 
arm. 

“Not much of any thing,” she answered, 
with a bitter smile to herself at the delicate 
satire involved in the reply. 

“The last I saw of you, you were with 
that Mr. P , What is his name ?” 

“Oh, I know whom you mean. Yes, but 
We can’t always choose whom we'll be with 
at parties, you know.” 

“Miss Barret, do you know I'm very glad 
to hear you say that?” 

“Are you? Why?” 

Because it seems to show—well, it makes 








me think perhaps you don’t like him much, 
after all.” 

“T hate him!” said Ellen, with great in- 
tensity of expression. 

The divinity-student did not seem much 
horrified at Miss Barret’s lack of Christian 
sentiment. 

“To see the way he behaves to you, one 
would think you were his property.” 

“J belong to him/” exclaimed Ellen, in 
genuine wonder that such should ever have 
been the case—so soon does the pagt become 
unreal in our minds! “No, and you'll never 
see him behave as if I did again.” 

Mr. Morley ventured to press gently the 
soft, round wrist which lay between his coat- 
sleeve and his left breast-pocket. 

“ Aren’t we engaged for this dance ?” 

“Yes; it is my last engagement.” 

“Then, won’t you be engaged to me for 
the rest?” 

“ Yes, for all the rest, if you wish.” 

It seems likely that Ellen might never 
have discovered the emptiness of her first at- 
tachment had she not first tasted inspiration 
from a source outside herself. 


_— 


CHAPTER II. 


Frank Mortey was a very lovable per- 
son. He produced an effect of delicate re- 
finement and spirituality which at once moved 
one to tenderness and admiration apart from 
any profounder sentiment which a nearer ac- 
quaintance might develop. He was an un- 
worldly young man—perhaps more so than is 
best for a modern minister; yet his princi- 
ples were neither bigoted nor timid. His 
morals were intuitive, and, taking his intel- 
lectual power into consideration, perhaps 
quite as apt to be correct as if they had been 
beaten into him by asad and stern experience. 
Indeed, experience does not often benefit 
such men; a personal knowledge of evil, if it 
does not quite crush them down, coarsens and 
embitters them. They are born with the 
pure instincts of angels, but not with the ada- 
mantine strength which can struggle with 
Apollyon single-handed and in darkness. 

He possessed physical beauty in harmony 
with his character: high forehead, sensitive 
mouth, and large blue eyes. His voice was 
musical and pleasing, and his manner gen- 
erally subdued. Yet there was a certain 
light in his eyes which sometimes kindled to 
a blaze, and never was wholly quenched; and 
in the bigher tones of his voice one might 
occasionally trace the signs of a high- 
strung temper. The intimate union of his 
moral and physical nature, so far from pre- 
serving both from injury, probably rendered 
either more than usually dependent for well- 
being upon the immunity of the other. More 
especially might his soul be influenced 
through his senses to a degree inconceivable 
to himself, and impossible to a man of grosser 
constitution. 

Taken altogether, he was a man well 
fitted to gain a woman’s love, particularly if 
his own heart were involved. He had hap- 
pened to meet Miss Barret in Cambridge the 
winter previous to the 19th-of-April ball, 
and they had mutually attracted one another ; 





it was for her sake he had discovered a ne- 
cessity for visiting Amasset; and after the 
occurrences there it will not be surprising to 
hear that they became engaged to be mar- 
ried. Several years elapsed between the 
pledge and the fulfilment, during which Mor- 
ley graduated and obtained a situation as 
pastor of the small town of Northcote, near 
Boston. Soon after his establishment his 
wedding took place, and his married life be- 
gan. 
His wife idolized him; he had been what 
is called a revelation to her; she believed 
herself the better for having known him, and 
blessed beyond other women by her union 
with him. Hers was, however, far from be- 
ing a religious nature; cultivated, refined, 
and intellectual she was, but the sensuous 
side of her character was largely developed, 
and she made use of her education and ac- 
complishments to nourish those tastes and 
impulses which are more human than divine. 
She considered it her highest duty to love 
the man her husband, and perhaps mistook 
for the reward of merit the sweet, soothing 
sensation that attends the gratification of a 
choice predilection. In short she was selfish, 
and never more so than when her eyes were 
most blinded to the fact. And, both because 
in any companionship the selfish nature is 
generally the predominant one, and also be- 
cause Mrs. Morley was in fact the more vig- 
orous and robust of the two, she took her 
place as the ruling spirit in the household, 
exercising almost unlimited influence over 
her gentle husband—a circumstance of which 
both he and she were quite unconscious, and 
which she, at least, would have indignantly 
repudiated had she heard it asserted. 

It might be supposed that where true love 
exists, it would be immaterial whether hus- 
band or wife were the ruling party. But of 
so many threads is life woven, it is impos- 
sible to predicate where a black one may enter 
in, and mar the harmony of the chord. We 
can never wholly rid ourselves of the past; it 
forms the background and gives the charac- 
ter to the picture. Thus, Mrs. Morley’s as- 
cendency over her husband, combined with 
the dark strand in her past life, might chance 
to be the means of working him harm, not 
withstanding her great love for him. 

Ever since parting with him, she had 
seen nothing of Mr. Pelmore. That young 
gentleman, soon after the revolution in his 
matrimonial prospects, had gone #o New 
York to study medicine. In justice to him, 
it must be said that, five minutes after launch- 
ing his deadly threat at the mistress of his 
affections, he would as soon have thought of 
jumping off the spire of Amasset Church as 
of carrying it into execution. To be sure, 
under similar provocation he would in all 
probability have repeated the sentiments of 
that moment; but Mr. Pelmore did not him- 
self believe much in his strength of purpose, 
and might therefore be excused for supposing 
that no one else would. 

It so happened, however, that Mrs. Mor- 
ley did him far more than justice on this 
head. His last words were always latent in 
her memory, and on certain occasions recurred 
vividly to her. Various small circumstances, 
chiefly of morbid or imaginary consistency, 
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combined to form in her mind grounds for ap- 
prehension ; and, inasmuch as irrational fears 
are those which time confirms most strongly, 
her marriage-day found her in a state of ner- 
vous alarm, for which she could have given 
no better reason than that it was the happiest 
day in her life. She might have added, be- 
cause she had not seen Mr. Pelmore since the 
memorable night of the ball; for it is more 
than probable that to have witnessed his in- 
offensiveness wou!d have greatly reassured her 
as to her own safety. 

When Mr. and Mrs. Morley had been mar- 
ried about a year, they had ason. The love 
of children was strong to excess in both of 
them, and this boy, being somewhat delicate, 
was an object of especial attention and soli- 
citude. In spite of all their care, however, 
he was one day siezed with an attack of ill- 
ness which, speedily assumed a very serious 
aspect. The slender medical resources of the 
household having been exhausted, the Rev. 
Mr. Morley hurried forth, about eight o’clock 
of a winter's night, to summon the physician. 
He was not at home—gone to attend a pa- 
tient living at a distance of some miles. The 
minister was turning away in despair, when 
the servant volunteered the information that 
there was a young man in the house whom he 
believed to be also a physician; perhaps he 
would be better than nothing. 

This young man was none other than Mr. 
Pelmore, who had graduated at the Medical 
College in New York, spent a year at the 
hospitals, and had stopped for the night on 
his way to Boston, where he intended to estab- 
lish himself, in order to pay bis respects to 
the Northcote physician, who was an old 
friend of his family. He knew nothing about 
the residence in town of the woman to whom 
he had once been engaged, nor did he recog- 
nize in the anxious and careworn minister the 
handsome young divinity -student who had 
been the object of his aversion five or six 
years before. 

He gladly consented to undertake the 
ease, and soon arrived in company with Mr. 
Morley at the sick boy’s bedside. In the 
darkened room he could not have distin- 
guished the features of Mrs. Morley even had 
he been prepared to meet her; and for her 
part she had no eyes but for her child. But 
when he had administered some medicine, and 
Written out a prescription to be followed, the 
minister and his wife followed him into the 
adjoining room, where a lamp was burning on 
the table. 

“Have you any hopes, doctor?” asked 
Mr. Morley, eying him anxiously. 

“Tt’s a bad case, sir,” replied Pelmore: 
“it should have received earlier attention.” 

As he spoke he looked up, and, as it hap- 
pened, right into Mrs. Morley’s eyes. The 
recognition was mutual and immediate. Pel- 
more felt much surprised and a good deal em- 
barassed; Mrs. Morley’s heart gave a strong 
throb and then paused, as if awaiting the de- 
scent of a blow. Pelmore was about to 


stammer forth something, but the expression 
in Mrs. Morley’s face deterred him, and he 
withdrew as haStily as possible. 

“T think he reminds me of some one,” re- 
marked the minister, when they were alone, 
“ but I can’t remember whom.” 











** Does he know who we are ?” questioned 
his wife, in a low voice. 

“T suppose so; I sent in my card.” 

The fact was, however, that Pelmore had 
not seen the Rev. Mr. Morley’s card, and had 
remained ignorant of his identity up to the 
moment the lamplight had revealed it. But 
Mrs. Morley, being ignorant of this, drew her 
own inferences from his conduct, ascribing 
motives of which the real Pelmore would 
have been quite incapable under any circum- 
stances, but which were a commonplace matter 
enough for the Pelmore of her brooding and 
distorted imagination. 

“Do you think we ought to trust to this 
young man’s medicines, dear?” she said to 
her husband. ‘Wouldn’t it be safer to do 
nothing ?” 

Something withheld her from telling in plain 
words her suspicion that the medicines were 
intended to be deleterious. It would involve 
letting the minister into a chapter of her 
history which she had hitherto kept sealed 
from him. He knew nothing of her previous 
engagement, or of the cause of its cancel- 
ment. 

“You know best about those things, my 
love,” was the minister’s answer. “ But you 
know he gave the child one dose, and it seems 
to me we may as well carry out the rest of 
the prescription.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Morley, after a pause, 
and a long sigh, “we will risk it. Perhaps 
I do him injustice,” thought she; “ perhaps 
even he would not have the heart to strike at 
me through my child. But, if the child dies, 
I shall know” —a reflection suggestive as 
much of Mrs. Morley’s common-sense as of 
her logical faculty. As a matter of fact, 
however, all our lives are colored and warped 
by agencies so apparently insignificant as gen- 
erally to escape our direct knowledge. 

Dr. Pelmore’s prescription was followed 
out accordingly, but the sick child died the 
next day. Probably no human skill would 
have availed to save its life; but the expres- 
sion Mrs. Morley wore was not one of resigna- 
tion to a divine dispensation. She was stern, 
silent, and tearless, and seemed to be revolv- 
ing some question in her mind. Her husband, 
who could not understand her strange behav- 
ior, was alarmed at it, and strove to make 
her talk and weep; but all power to relax 
herself seemed to be gone. So it went on 
until the evening succeeding the child’s death, 
when she called the migister into the room 
where the body was laid out upon the bed. 

“Frank,” said she, as they stood side by 
side looking down upon the still little face, 
“why did this happen?” 

A certain quiet bitterness in her tone 
made the Rev. Mr. Morley glance up at her 
face. He had intended to reply, as in duty 
bound, “ The will of God;” but somehow the 
words died on his tongue, and the faith was 
chilled in bis heart. 

“And do you accept it?” pursued his 
wife, understanding his silence. 

The minister was sorely tempted. He had 
never realized how mighty had been his love 
and hopes for this son until] he had lost him; 
and, when now the woman he most loved and 
reverenced seemed to urge him by word and 
example to rebel, all those principles of trust 








and resignation which he had consecrated his 
life to inculeate seemed to be slipping away 
from him. He made a partial stand, however, 
though an irrational one. 

“ Had he died by the hand of man—but it 
was in the course of Nature.” : 

“Tf you knew of his having met his death 
by human agency, then, you would be willing 
to avenge it?” 

“How can I tell?” moaned Mr. Morley, 
beginning to tremble. “ But why do you 
ask? do you know any thing?” he added, 
looking fearfully at her. 

“My husband,” said Mrs. Morley, clasping 
his arm with her hands, and gazing steadfast- 
ly into his face, “I know, as surely as I see 
this child of ours lying here, that I shall one 
day lie in his place dead, not in the course of 
Nature, but by the hand of man.” 

“What do you mean?” cried the minis. 
ter, breaking in with a horror-stricken voice: 
“ Are you mad, Ellen?” 

“Think so, if you will, and time will prove 
which of us is right. It has long been in m 
mind to say it, and I could have no peace un- 
til Thad told you, Frank. And I have chosen 
to say it here, because I thought that here, at 
least, you would believe I was not speaking 
from mere foolish fancy.” - 

She said this so sadly and calmly, but 
withal so earnestly, that her husband felt as 
if her prophecy could be no less than true. 

“ Let whoever would raise his hand against 
you beware!” he said, savagely, frowning and 
setting his teeth. Such words and looks had 
never been known of the clear-eyed minister 
before. 

“ What would you do?” 

“T would kill him!” cried the Rev. Mr. 
Morley, stretching out his clinched hands as 
if grasping an enemy’s throat. “ Whoever it 
was, man or woman, child or grown, should 
meet death by my hand!” 

A light came into Mrs. Morley’s face; but 
whether from joy at such a proof of her hus- 
band’s love, or kindled by a fire brought from 
hell, it would be hard to say. 

“Would you, indeed, avenge me, Frank?” 
she whispered. 

“So help me God!” he said, solemnly, 
falling on his knees at the bedside, and plac- 
ing one hand on his dead child’s heart, while 
he uplifted the other—‘“‘so help me God, 
what I have said that will I surely do!” 

After this oath had been taken, the two 
remained for a long while almost as silent 
and motionless as the little corpse beside them. 
The woman’s heart was filled with a kind of 
exultant terror, because all, and more than 
all, she had dared to hope for or imagine had 
come to pass, and, as it seemed, almost with- 
out her agency. As for the minister, he was 
not, perhaps, aware of any thoughts; never- 
theless, when he arose and walked heavily 
back into the parlor, he was as far from being 
the same man who had entered it a few min- 
utes before, as darkness is different from light. 

When we have dimly conceived a wrong, 
and have gone so far as to put ourselves in 
the way of it, easing our conscience by saying 
we will take the chances, we are apt to find 
ourselves taken by them, and overwhelmed and 
hurried along, and, at last, left far beyond the 
farthest limit which our dastardly hope had 
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anticipated. When Mrs. Morley called her 


husband into the death-chamber, she had no 
definite purpose; she only meant to imbue 
him with some of the revenge and bitterness 
which filled her own heart. She had not 
ventured to name the object of her fear and 
hatred, because she was conscious of the in- 
ability to make out even a plausible case 
against him; nevertheless, she wanted to pro- 
vide against the possibility of her premoni- 
tions coming true. But had it been proposed 
to her to do this at the expense of endanger- 
ing her husband’s soul by forcing him to such 
an oath as he had taken, she would have re- 
pudiated the idea with horror. Yet no less 
than this had she done, however she might 
plead accident or the excitement of the mo- 
ment. And, being done, she took no step tow- 
ard setting the wrong right; she called it des- 
tiny, or hugged herself with the delusion that 
all would turn out well, and that no harm would 
come of it. But such risks are never run, nor 
are such oaths ever taken, with impunity. 


—_— 


CHAPTER III. 


Arrer the death of their little boy, the 
relations between the Rev. Mr. Morley and 
his wife became inverted. He was now the 
stronger of the two; his authority was first 
considered in household matters ; every thing 
was done under his direction and by his order. 
The oath he had taken seemed to have brought 
out all the latent power and weight of his 
character. A century or two earlier, this change 
might have been ascribed to the assistance of 
the devil, to whom the minister would be as- 
sumed to have sold himself. And, truly, the 
oath was equivalent to a renunciation of 
moral and religious tenets, and virtually 
bound him who had taken it, under certain 
prospective circumstances, deliberately to do 
the devil’s work. When such an arrange- 
ment has been entered into, the “if,” on 
which it ostensibly depends, is not, perhaps, 
of so much value as the one interested would 
fain persuade himself. Possibly this reflec- 
tion was the cause of a sombre and uniform 
gloom which settled over the life and aspect 
of the minister, contemporaneously with the 
novel development of his authority. 

Mrs. Moriey grew pale, subdued, and 
gentle. The change did not diminish, but 
added to, her attractions. There is no se- 
verer test of a woman’s fascination than 
to be overbearing and authoritative; men 
had rather look down and love a woman than 
look up and worship her. Mrs. Morley loved 
her husband if any thing more than ever; a 
fact which spoke well for the quality of her 
affection, for it is usually very difficult to care 
for those whom we have injured. Inasmuch, 
however, as the injury had as yet borne no 
fruit, Mrs. Morley may have looked upon it 
a8 being entirely prospective; in which case 
her softened and yielding behavior would be 
easier to understand. 

Two years passed after their son’s death 
before the next child was born. This time it 
was a girl—a strong and healthy little creat- 
ure, who, from her earliest infancy, evinced 
4 disposition to have her own way, no matter 
whither it led. She found little difficulty in 








this, however, for her father and mother were 
inclined to be indulgent to the last degree. 
Their defrauded affections clung about her 
with a double strength; and the shock their 
heavenward aspirations had received, may 
have caused them to feel all the more vital 
interest in an earthly object of affection. 

Presently, such was the virtue of the 
sunny influence which little Sallie diffused 
around her, that it began to cast a doubtful 
glimmer over the lives of the Rev. Mr. Morley 
and his wife. Looking upon one another, they 
whispered to themselves that an undeniable 
improvement was beginning to make itself 
perceptible in spirits and demeanor. True, 
the illumination came from without rather 
than from within, and was therefore hardly 
to be permanently depended on; but in cold 
weather it matters little to the shivering un- 
fortunate whether the warmth comes from 
the glowing fireplace, or from the heat in the 
blood which exercise produces; only let it be 
present from some source or other, and he 
will be contented while it lasts. 

By the time Sallie had attained the dis- 
tinction of being two years old, she was as 
graceful and beautiful a little lady as ever 
was seen. She was plump and pink, her skin 
clear and white, her hair silky brown, her 
eyes quite marvellous for power and expres- 
sion. Her fingers were taper, and her feet 
arched ; she was as strong and vigorous as 
health and symmetry could make her, and 
her temper, barring its imperiousness, was a 
model of elastic geniality. 

She was always and everywhere busy— 
plunged over head and ears in the most pro- 
found and earnest consideration and treat- 
ment of affairs. She had begun conversation 
at a very early period, and practised it on all 
occasions with little or no heed as to wheth- 
er the respondent were a visible fact or an 
invisible fancy. Her proceedings being so 
interminable and multiform, it is not to be 
wondered at that they were sometimes criti- 
cisable; in fact, and to put it plainly, she 
was frequently in mischief, and often narrow- 
ly escaped disaster. There was no form of 
action or occupation which did not have some 
attraction for her; the favorite being gener- 
ally that which had last béen performed by 
some one else. To imitate persons older than 
herself was a passion with her, and necessi- 
tated great circumspection on the part of the 
models; and it was a peculiarity, dating back 
to the earliest times, never to go to bed un- 
solaced by the companionship of the last ob- 
ject which had engaged her attention. It 
made no difference what it was—a book, a 
bottle, a doll, a slate—but there must be 
something. Occasionally—as when she fell 
in love, shortly before bedtime, with a large 
flower-pot—this passion had to be curbed or 
diverted; but, as a general rule, she had full 
indulgence, and dreamed peacefully by the 
side of her latest favorite. 

One day Mrs. Morley had been amusing 
her daughter by cutting out little paper groups 
of figures, such as all grown-up children re- 
member, which, placed upon the smooth sur- 
face of the centre-table or piano and blown 
upon, skim over it more lightly than the most 
graceful dancer or accomplished skater. Sallie, 
for the five hundredth time, was completely 








charmed, and, after her mamma’s scissors had 
produced a whole regiment of skaters, and 
laid waste a full quire of best cream-laid note- 
paper, she quietly possessed herself of the 
instrument, and set about the manufacture 
herself. She was presently interrupted by 
being dismissed to bed, but managed to carry 
off the scissors with her as her chosen com- 
panion for the night. 

The minister and his wife sat in the par- 
lor. It was Saturday night, and the Rev. Mr. 
Morley was writing the peroration to his ser- 
mon. When it was finished, he read it to his 
wife, who sat with her chin resting on her hand, 
gazing into the fire. She was still very beau- 
tiful, but her face was more than usually sad 
and thoughtful; and its expression seemed 
to be echoed in the tones of the minister’s 
voice as he read sentence after sentence. The 
subject of the sermon was Sudden Death ; and 
the minister aimed to show that no death, 
however sudden in a temporary sense, could 
be spiritually so, were mind and soul living a 
worthy life; while on the other hand no 
length of lingering illness could render any 
thing but sudden the final blow, unless all 
the past life had been a preparation for it. 

“ But it seems to me, dear,” objected Mrs. 
Morley, “that what is commonly called prep- 
aration is by no means a preventive against 
sudden death in any sense.” 

“How so?” asked the minister, looking 
up with a troubled countenance. 

“Because we don’t know what death is, 
nor how it may affect us at the last moment. 
May not that Jast moment prove all that we 
believed to be preparation, to have been un- 
availing?” 

“Surely not, if we steadfastly believe in 
the future life.” 

“ But the future life that we believe in is 
not death; and yet not until after death can 
we know whether what we have believed is 
true. If I were to die to-night, I should be 
afraid whatever pictures I may have drawn 
in my imagination of the next world would 
turn out to be little better than bedaubed 
canvas. So it would be sudden death in both 
ways, I suppose!” 

Mr. Morley looked at his wife with a sort 
of fearfulness in his expression. She had 
been speaking rapidly, in a feverish manner, 
and on a subject they had seldom or never 
discussed before; and her last sentence was 
concluded in a tone half-way between laugh- 
ing and crying, which was so unusual in her, 
and so inappropriate to the topic, that it af- 
fected the minister very unpleasantly. He 
rolled up his sermon nervously in his hands, * 

“ What put the idea of dying to-night into 
your head, Nellie?” 

“Oh! Idon’t know; it’s been there all 
day. I’ve been thinking of all sorts of queer 
things to-day—about little Jack’s death.” 

The minister’s gaze wandered into the fire, 
and the manuscript lay quiet in his grasp. 
Mrs. Morley watched him curiously, and 
seemed to make several ineffectual attempts 
to speak. But there had been quite a long 
silence before she said: 

“Do you remember what happened that 
next night, Frank dear?” 

It was the first time any allusion had been 
made by either to the awful vow which had 
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changed and darkened both their lives, The 
minister moved in his chair, and breathed 
heavily and uneasily. 

“T have had no reason to forget it,” said 
he, in a hoarse voice. 

Mrs. Morley suddenly slipped from her 
chair and knelt on the floor at her husband’s 
knee, 

“T want you to promise me something, 
Frank,” she said, looking up into his gloomy 
face timidly, and yet with a certain radiance 
of expression which made her more lovely 
than ever in the flush of her girlish beauty. 
She did not wait for Frank to answe#, but 
went on: “It was I who made you take that 
oath, dear ; Inever dared confess it before, but 
I knew it all along. I thought I was justified, 
then—I thought I had reason enough. But 
now I think there never can be reason enovrgh, 
and I want you to promise to-night to abjure 
the oath—to let it be as if you had never 
takenit. Promise, my husband!” 

“Why to-night?” said the Rev. Mr. 
Morley, looking keenly at his wife. “ And 
this is the night you spoke of death.” 

“T cannot tell—I don’t know why,” re- 
plied his wife, “but I have felt that, if that 
vow were not recalled to-night, the opportunity 
would be gone forever. And, however sudden 
my death might be, Frank, how infinitely 
worse it would be, were it to force you into 
becoming a murderer. Oh! it was madness 
ever to think it—ever to say it. Take it 
back—take it back!” 

Mrs. Morley ended with passionate ear- 
nestness, and tears streamed down her face. 
But the minister rose from his chair with a 
fierce light in his eyes, and his mouth set. 

“No!” cried he, “I cannot take it back, 
nor would lifIcould. It is mine—I’velived 
with it until it has become a part of my life— 
my very life itself. If it has made all my life 
a lie, and myself a hypocrite, so much the 
less can I now afford to give it up. I made 
the choice then, and I knew what I was do- 
ing: I would not delegate even to God the 
punishment of whomever injures you! It has 
become my right and my destiny, and I never 
can, never will relinquish it.” 

As he spoke, loudly and with excited em- 
phasis, Mrs. Morley stood drooping before 
him, every word seeming to drag her down 
still more. In the silence which ensued, a 
child’s cry—Sallie’s—was heard from the 
bedroom. Mrs. Morley gathered herself up 
at the sound, with a mother’s instinct, and 
hurried from the room, without looking at her 


. husband. As she went out, he sank back in- 


to his chair with the air of a man exhausted. 

“Because I loved her!” he muttered. 
“ Would it not be worth a soul?” 

A scream, short, agonized, fearful to hear, 
rang in his ears, and turned his face lividly 
white. His hands relaxed, and the manu- 
script sermon rolled open on his knees, re- 
vealing the words “Sudden Death” written 
in large letters at the top of the page. The 
Rev. Mr. Morley listened for a repetition 
of the scream, but none came. The stillness 
seemed to beat in his brain like a clock. He 
dared not move until some other sound should 
break the spell. As he sat listening, deep 
lines and wrinkles seemed to grow in his face 
and forehead where none had been before. 





All at once he heard Sallie’s voice, not 
erying this time, but cooing and prattling to 
herself. At that the minister burst into an 
irregular, nervous laugh, but ceased abruptly 
in the midst of it—it echoed so strangely 
through the house, and came back to him 
like a groan. Fora time he was quite un- 
manned, and sat shaking in his chair, with 
dry lips and staring eyes. Still, at intervals, 
came the soft sound of Sallie’s voice from the 
bedchamber. What was the child doing? 
What— 

Feeling that he would become insane if 
he did not do something at once, Mr. Morley 
made a violent effort, and gained his feet. 
Then he staggered to the door—feebly, like an 
old man—and along the dark entry to the 
darker bedchamber, and into the bedchamber 
toward the bed. 

At first he could see nothing; but by-and- 
by his eyes became more accustomed to the 
darkness, and then he distinguished a shadowy 
something thrown half on the floor, half 
against the white coverlet of the bed, close by 
where Sallie’s crib stood. Partly enveloped 
by it was a small, white-clad tigure, discernible 
by its motion, which now lifted itself up tow- 
ard him a little and called “Papa!” But 
the shadowy appearance lay immovable. 

The minister did not reply to the voice 
which called him, but turning groped his way 
to the mantel-piece, found a match, and lit 
a candle that stood there. He did not turn 
round immediately, but stood puttering aim- 
lessly with the match and candle. At length, 
however, the horror of uncertainty proved 
stronger than the dread of seeing: he faced 
about, walked desperately to the bed, and 
looked down upon it. 

His wife lay there, with her arms thrown 
around Sallie; Mr. Morley had seen them in 
just that position many times before. Daz- 
zled by the candle-light, the child hid her 
laughing little face against her mother’s, 
which was turned half sideways toward her. 
Presently she uplifted it again, glancing 
archly at her father; and he saw that her 
plump cheeks and white forehead were 
smeared with blood—not her own. The very 
horror of the spectacle steadied him. He 
bent down and held the candle to his dead 
wife’s face. Then his eye caught the glitter 
of a long, sharp-pointed pair of scissors in 
Sallie’s hand—the pair she had surrepti- 
tiously taken to bed with her. That made 
the mystery clear enough. 

Probably the child, sleeping with them in 
her hand, had pricked herself with the sharp 
point, and hence cried out; and when her 
mother, hearing the cry, had run to the bed- 
side and caught her to her bosom in the 
darkness, a blade of the scissors which Sallie 
still held had penetrated through her eye 
into the brain, and caused instant death— 
perhaps sudden death, too; but that could 
be known to her alone. 

Having completed his examination, the 
Rev. Mr. Morley stood up and remained 
gazing stupidly at the dead and the living. 
His thoughts were clogged and heavy; it was 
with difficulty he could make his mind move. 
His wife was dead—was dead—was dead! 
For a long time he could not get beyond 
that, though he felt, indefinitely and indis- 





tinctly, that there was something yet to 
come. 

By-and-by his attention began to concen- 
trate upon the child. She was still prattling 
to herself and playing with the dead woman's 
hair. Gradually his gaze became more and 
more fixed; instinctively he tried to break 
away, from a feeling of danger at hand, but 
it was impossible; all his faculties were 
tense, strained, and immovable—all directed 
upon the child. His wavering brain began 
to move in shorter and shorter vibrations; 
soon it would be quite steady, and then he 
would know something—something far worse 
than any thing yet. 

There was a terrible cry, but whether it 
came from Mr. Morley’s own lips or from the 
air around, he could not have told. The 
truth had been opened to him at once, and, 
in spite of his indistinct premonitions, unex- 
pectedly. It smote him with deadly force, 
and yet seemed to nerve him with supernatu- 
ral strength to act upon it. Once realized, it 
became for him the only real thing in the 
world ; he saw it written everywhere, whether 
his eyes were opened or shut; heard it whis- 
pered, screamed, and shouted in his ears, 
though no sound save his own thick and 
labored breathing was audible.~ It took pos- 
session of and overmastered him. He traced, 
through devious but unmistakable paths, his 
whole past life tending to this awful consum- 
mation. He saw the present—a wild, indis- 
tinguishable whirl around one fearful, immu- 
table nucleus; the future was a blank—a 
desolation without hope. For his sinful vow 
had at last found its object. His own child 
was the murderer, and she must be the vie- 
tim ! 

He did not stop to think or to regret. 
The Rev. Mr. Morley was a madman, but that 
did not prevent him from carrying out the 
purpose which had made him mad. He 
stooped forward to lay hold of his little 
daughter, She thought he meant to play 
with her, and tumbled about so as to elude 
his grasp. It was some moments before he 
could get his hands upon her and raise her 
from the bed. 

As he held her in his arms, hesitating how 


to begin his work, his wild eyes, wandering ‘ 


uncertainly hither and thither, suddenly fast- 
ened upon Sallie’s face. She, so far from 
appreciating the gravity of the situation, 
straightway initiated a game of peep-bo, by 
holding up her small, blood-stained hands, 
and peeping coquettishly at the haggard min- 
ister between her fat little fingers, at the 
same time laughing with a bewitching tinkle. 

The madman’s gaze softened and wavered. 
He looked around him with a helpless, plead- 
ing, distraught air; what was he here for? 
what had happened? what was he to do? 
All was forgetfulness, uncertainty, mystifica- 
tion. How did he come here alone at this 
time of night, with Sallie in his arms? Was 
it not long after the time his child should be 
in bed and asleep? Why, he was tired him 
self—weary almost to death; and to-morrow 
was Sunday, too, when he must preach a se™ 
mon on sudden death. Oh, he must sleep— 
sleep at once and soundly, or he would be in 
no condition to fulfil the duties of his parish. 

So he was found the next morning, 
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plunged in heavy, brainless slumber, by the 
side of his dead wife: and little Sallie, who 
had cried herself to sleep, was lying with her 
curly head pillowed on his arm. 


— 
CHAPTER IV. 


Tue tragedy in the Rev. Mr. Morley's 
household was followed by his long illness, 
during which he trembled on the verge of 
utter intellectual death. Indeed, such an ill- 
ness might have been expected even without 
the crisis which immediately compelled it. 
His whole life, since the night he took the 
oath, had been an unnatural and morally un- 
healthy one. Human and divine love had 
been at continual war within him, and he 
had beheld the demoralizing spectacle of the 
divine continually worsted in the struggle. 
To one of such exceptional fineness and deli- 
eacy of feeling as he nothing could be more 
destructive of all balance and proportion. 
Meanwhile, with the instinctive and ineradi- 
cable self-righteousness of the moral wrong- 
doer, he had been waging a simultaneous sub- 
ordinate battle against the conscience which 
pointed out, with grim persistence, how fatal 
to the welfare of his soul was any conflict of 
the kind. The integrity, purity, and truth of 
the minister’s nature were deeply compro- 
mised, the corruption having eaten into the 
very weapons and armor with which alone he 
could have hoped to keep corruption away. 
So when the crisis came it found him more 
than ripe to fall. 

In the course of a few months, however, 
Mr. Morley recovered his health—thanks to 
the skill of his physician: that is, a creature 
wearing the outward appearance of the minis- 
ter continued to have his being in the parson- 
age. This creature could eat and sleep; and 
at other times sit stolidly in his chair, looking 
before him with dull eyes, or mumbling unin- 
telligibly to hinself; or, f addressed, would 
pause, and ponder, and answer at random, 
with a foolish smile, or else with exaggerated 
solemnity and seeming-wise, unmeaning jar- 
gon. From a scholar of high culture and 
trenchant intellect, he had been transformed 
to something far below the innocent child 
which played about the floor at his feet. From 
the position of leader and director of all that 
was highest and best in the minds around him, 
he had fallen to be at the mercy of the mast 
ignorant laborer. 

Where does the soul of the insane find a 
resting-place ? Not, surely, within the wreck 
of that fair instrument upon which it has been 
used to play such matchless harmonies. The 
soul informs its house, and can endure neither 
lack nor superfluity. If it may not fill every 
chamber and gallery—no less and no more— 
it must seek some other than a mortal dwell- 
ing-place. It goes, and leaves the ruined 
house to whatever sullen or mischievous spir- 
its may choose to hold their wild and godless 
revels in it. It goes, and sits apart ; yet ever 
and anon, perchance, turns sad and regretful 
eyes toward its former home, remembering 
the past, and musing what the future may 
contain. 

Doubtless the beclouding of Mr. Morley’s 
intellect may have been a mercy to him. He 





could never know the calamities which lay in 
wait to crush him. It almost seemed, some- 
times, as if he had a dim feeling that reason 
would be no true friend to him; he always 
and obstinately resisted all exercises or meth- 
ods calculated to improve his condition in re- 
spect of intellectual power. The only avenue 
of approach to him was that of the affections ; 
and the only person who could tread it was 
his little daughter Sallie. He worshipped her 
with the intelligence and devotion of an ani- 
mal supplemented by an evanescent something, 
scarcely to be perceived, and yet of infinite 
import, as being the last trace of that pure 
and holy sentiment, the one which lingers 
longest about the ruins of mind and heart— 
the love of a parent toward its child. 

Meanwhile the years passed on, and Sallie 
was growing far into girlhood. She was 
brought up at home, under the charge of a 
maiden aunt—one of those inestimable indi- 
viduals who are ereated for and appear in 
only such emergencies—a lady whose breadth 
of person was only equalled by that of her 
mind and affections. It was always a marvel 
to those who listened to her sometimes-inter- 
rupted but never-ended discourses, that they 
should contain so disproportional an amount 
of sound and entertaining matter; and how 
she found opportunity, while pouring forth 
this continual chaos of wisdom and informa- 
tion, to accomplish the work of several times 
her own bulk of ordinary men and women, 
was a greater marvel still. 

This lady and the physician, who had taken 
a house next door, were about the only inti- 
mates of the whilom minister and his daugh- 
ter. The physician had come to Northcote 
only the day before the tragical death of Mrs. 
Morley ; on hearing of which he had at once 
presented himself at the parsonage, and taken 
upon himself the care of the shattered hus- 
band. Ever since then he had been unremit- 
ting in his attendance, and had done all that 
science could do to make existence easy for 
him. It was no holiday task, certainly, and 
yet, with ¢he physician, it was a labor of love ; 
he would hear of no material recompense, 
and, if pressed, would turn away, and color, 
and mutter something about a debt which 
nothing he might do could cancel. These 
debts are delicate matters, and there is very 
apt to be something noble and touching con- 
nected with them. It is not well to pry too 
deeply into them, however, lest we light upon 
some sad, nameless grave, where Hope and 
Opportunity died in each other’s arms. 

The physician was likewise a widower; 
but he had a son, some two years or so older 
than Sallie, who, from being her childish play- 
mate and slave, grew up to be her slave and 
boyish adorer. It would be an interesting 
study to trace this acquaintance through all 
the varying lights and shadows which succes- 
sive years cast upon it. Child-love is a sub- 
ject of surpassing psychological interest, and 
has never yet received proper attention and 
treatment. It is common to call it unimpor- 
tant, and laugh at it as fleeting; but it con- 
tains all the elements which distinguish the 
love of mankind from that of animals, and 
probably comes as near the ideal love we may 
expect to meet with in a happier world as any 
thing can. 





But at present it must suffice to say that, 
by the time the bashful and abject yet true 
and warm-hearted young gentleman had at- 
tained the dignity of some fifteen winters, and 
the high-spirited and imperious yet sweet and 
worshipful young lady was treading the hither 
verge of twelve, their child-love showed very 
dangerous symptoms of degenerating, at no 
distant period, into the ordinary love of com- 
mon grown-up people. This melancholy issue 
was looked forward to with equanimity by the 
only two people, other than those immediate- 
ly concerned, who were interested in the mat- 
ter—that is, the doctor and the maiden aunt; 
and, as there was no likelihood of the poor 
lost minister’s ever being made to understand 
any thing about it, it seemed as if nothing in 
the ordinary course of Nature could obviate 
the catastrophe. 

It was about this time that Sallie and 
Harry, having mislaid some article or other 
—of incalculable value to them, albeit it has 
escaped historical mention— chanced, while 
exploring one of the long drawers in the li- 
brary table, to bring to light from the very 
farthest end an old, dusty, yellow fold of man- 
uscript, written in an even, scholar-like hand, 
and superscribed in large letters, “ Sudden 
Death.” Their curiosity was so aroused at 
the discovery that they quite forgot the ob- 
ject of their search, and straightway marched 
off to the house-porch, and sat down together 
at the head of the flight of granite steps to 
peruse and speculate upon it. 

“Shall I read it, Sallie, and you listen?” 

“No, Mr. Pelmore, indeed, you shall not! 
It was found in my house, in the drawer of 
my table, and therefore belongs to me. Be- 
sides, what do you know about reading aloud, 
you silly boy? You are always so absurd!” 

It was upon Harry’s tongue to say he could 
read aloud every bit as well as Sallie; but he 
had been too well trained, and checked him- 
self in time, only venturing to remark : 

“ All right—preach away! I'll be the 
congregation, and go to sleep.” 

“*Sudden death!’” began Sallie, impres- 
sively, and then launched at once into her sub- 
ject. She would have made a fine preacher, 
in sober earnest; her voice, even at that age, 
was melodious and powerful, and her natural 
gestures graceful and expressive. 

Sitting with their backs to the house, and 
absorbed in their occupation, they did not no- 
tice the approach of Mr. Morley from behind. 
He had arrived just in time to hear the title 
of the sermon read, and he remained. standing, 
motionless and stolid, in the spot he had 
reached, when the words “sudden death” 
struck his ear. It was the first sermon he 
had listened to for many years. 

But did he actually hear it? The physi- 
cian would have said it was impossible—the 
man was incapable of fixing his attention 
upon any thing. Nevertheless, to look at 
him, it would have seemed that he was making 
unwonted efforts to be attentive. Moreover, 
he appeared to be momentarily meeting with 
more and more success in his endeavor. Posi- 
tively, something like intelligence began to 
gleam duskily through his features; he was 
now able to follow almost every word, one 
would have said, and with what a terribly in- 
tense exhibition of interest! all the more ex- 
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aggerated because so unusual. Yet no sound 
escaped him; he remained silent as the dead, 
and an expression of cunning, bewilderment, 
evil passion, and fear, flitted across his coun- 
tenance from time to time. Still the uncon- 
scious girl read on, and still the face of the 
Rev. Mr. Morley got to look less and less like 
that of an idiot, and more and more like that 
of an evil and tormented spirit. Was ever 
sermon preached to such strange effect ? 

Presently the garden-gate opened, and the 
figure of the doctor appeared coming up the 
long, winding pathway to the house. He ap- 
proached leisurely, for the day was warm, 
now passing into the shadow of the trees and 
bushes, now emerging again into the glare of 
the sunlight. The two children, who had be- 
come much interested in their reading—as 
well they might be, for the sermon was the 
most striking and clearly expressed that the 
minister had ever written—did not see, or, at 
any rate, pay any attention to him. The ser- 
mon proceeded; it was now pear its close; 
the physician paused at the foot of the steps, 
in the shadow of alaburnum-tree, to listen ; the 
Rev. Mr. Morley cautiously advanced a step 
nearer, his eyes never leaving Sallie’s figure 
for a moment, his body rigid, and the fearful 
look of mad intelligence brightening in his 
face every instant. 

Would the physician look up in time to 
save her? Would no sound warn him? 
Would no premonition whisper to him what 
another minute would bring forth ? 

“Well, good people, what are you all do- 
ing here? Why, I believe this is the coolest 
place in the house, after all—How d’ye do, 
doctor? Quite torrid, isn’t it?” 

That inestimable maiden aunt! If she 
had lived to accomplish nothing else, surely 
this was enough to justify her in having been 
born! 

The physician looked up, and saw, not the 
broad benevolence of the maiden aunt, though 
she nearly filled up the door-way; he only saw 
—and it seemed to pierce through his heart 
like the gleaming blade of a dagger—the con- 
vulsed, vivid glare from the eyes of the mad- 
man, fixed upon his daughter. He was not 
what is called a brave man, yet his heart did 
not fail him in that crucial moment. He 
sprang up the steps, shouting warningly to 
the children, and motioning them away. As 
he did so, the madman leaped forward, with 
frothing lips and staring eyes, and hands out- 
stretched to clutch his victim. 

“My oath !—my oath!” he yelled; “std- 
den death to the murderer!” 

But, ere he could reach Sallie, Harry had 
thrown his arm about ber waist, and dragged 
her to one side. Unable to check his head- 
long course, he plunged forward down the 
steps, and launched himself full upon the phy- 
sician, who was advancing upward. He fell 
over backward, with the maniac’s fingers 
buried in his throat. They struck the steps 
near the bottom with a low crash, and then 
both lay quite still. When they were lifted 
up, there was a broad wound in Mr. Morley’s 
forehead, and he was insensible. But the 
physician, to save the daughter of her he had 
loved in former years, had risked his life, and 
lost it. Yet he had been spared the knowl- 
edge, more bitter than death, that what 





seemed the erring blow of a blind fate was, in 
reality, the issue of a planned revenge, con. 
ceived in error, and carried out in ignorance, 
it is true, but none the Less emanating from 
her. Such was the sequel of a passionate 
threat, 

The minister, contrary to all expectation, 
terminated ‘a long illness by recovery. The 
insanity was gone, but had taken strength and 
memory with it, and the Rev. Mr. Morley was 
now like an infant, beginning life anew. Very 
probably these last few years of existence, 
when all the world was fresh and beautiful to 
him, were the happiest of his whole life. And 
at no other time did he seem so serene and 
peaceful as when sitting in the porch, looking 
out upon the garden, with Sailie on one side 
of him, and Harry on the other. It was the 
electrical current of young love and hope cir- 
culating between the hearts of the two young 
people which thrilled his own so sweetly, and 
gave him dreams of paradise. 
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E present our readers this week with a 
view of Monument Mountain, near 
Stockbridge, Massachusetts, so well known 
for its picturesque beauty, and the romantic 
Indian legend, which gives it its name, and 
which the poet Bryant, who once lived almost 
under its shadow, has wrought into his ten- 
der and graceful verse, It is a huge cliff— 
a perpendicular wall of rock—rising up four 
or five hundred feet from the valley below. 
As it faces the east, it catches the first rays 
of the morning sun, which, lighting up the 
gray old crags, makes them appear like the 
battlements of one of the ancient castles on 
the Rhine. The picture drawn by the poet 
may fitly introduce the sketch of the artist: 


“ There is a precipice 
That seems a fragment of some mighty wall, 
Built by the hand that fashioned the old world, 
To separate its nations, and thrown down 
When the flood drowned them. To the north a 
path 
Conducts you up the narrow battlement. 
Steep is the western side, shaggy and wild 
With mossy trees, and pinnacles of flint, 
And many a hanging crag. But to the east, 
Sheer to the vale go down the bare old cliffs— 
Huge pillars that in mid-heaven upbear 
Their weather-beaten capitals, here dark 
With moss, the growth of centuries, and there 
Of chalky whiteness, where the thunder-bolt 
Has splintered them. It is a fearful thing 
To stand upon the beetling verge, and see 
Where storm and lightning, from that huge gray 
wall 


Have tumbled down vast blocks, and at the 
base 

Dashed them in fragments, and to lay thine ear 

Over the dizzy depth, and hear the sound 

Of winds, that struggle with the woods below, 

Come up like ocean-murmurs. But the scene 

Is lovely round: a beautiful river there 

Wanders amid the fresh and fertile meads ; 

The paradise he made unto himself, 

Mining the soil for ages. On each side 

The fields swell upward to the hills ; beyond, 

Above the hills, in the blue distance, rise 

The mountain-columns with which earth props 
heaven.” 


The description here given is as accurate 
as it is beautiful. An artist standing on the 
top of the mountain, and looking down on the 
landscape below, could not trace its every 





feature with more exact fidelity. The truth 
of the picture will be recognized by every 
one who has made this favorite excursion, 
Our sketch does not give the front view, show- 
ing the full height of the cliff, and all the 
wildness of the scene. It is taken from 
hill to the north, which rises above the village 
of Stockbridge (from the grounds of the Rer, 
Dr. Henry M. Field, of New York, who hag 
his summer home here), at a point that over. 
looks the country so far and wide that it was 
chosen by the early inhabitants as the spot 
to post their sentinels to watch the approach 
of Indians, who but little more than a hundred 
years ago sometimes made incursions into the 
peaceful settlements. Stockbridge itself was 
the seat of a tribe of Indians, but these were 
friendly. Those from whom danger was 
feared were the northern savages, such as 
came down the valley of the Connecticut and 
burned Deerfield. On this very spot where 
our artist sits, pencil in hand, sketching the 
slopes of Monument Mountain, was erected a 
rude fort, or block-house, surrounded by a 
ditch and stockade. The well dug for the 
fort still remains in the cellar of the dwelling 
that stands on its site. As we linger here, 
“from the hill-top looking down,” we may 
add a few strokes to the sketch drawn by the 
pencil, by a brief description of other features. 
of the landscape that lies below. 

Rarely, indeed, does the eye rest on so fair 
ascene. It seems to unite every element of 
beauty—hill and valley, and winding river, 
with shaded banks, and groves, and meadows, 
and gentle slopes, swelling upward to the 
hills. The Housatonic winds through the 
vale like a thread of silver, its graceful curves 
being marked bya fringe of willows on its 
banks, that dip their long, slender leaves in 
the stream. On either side spread out the. 
meadows, dotted here and there with clumps 
of old trees, under which the cattle rest in 
the heat of summer noon. The village street 
is arched like a cathedral with majestic elms, 
at the end of which stands the old church on 
the green, and hard by is the graveyard 
where— 

“ The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep.” 


Thus is composed a scene of marvellous 
beauty. It is a Valley of Peace, shut out 
from the world : 

“ While all around 
The mountains stand to guard the enchan 
ground.” ‘ 

The village of Stockbridge has other at- 
tractions besides its exquisite natural beauty. 
It is rich in literary and historical associa- 
tions. More than a century ago, while the 
wigwams of the Indians were still standing on 
the banks of the stream, it became the abode 
of learning and piety. Here Jonathan Ed- 
wards sought the quiet and seclusion of the 
wilderness, to compose those profound trea- 
tises which have given him a name, as a phi- 
losopher and theologian, among the great 
thinkers of the world. After him Stephen 
West and others kept up something of the old 
theological renown. Families distinguished 
in civil life and in literature added a stamp 
of intellectual culture to the place. Judge 
Sedgwick, a statesman of the time of Wash- 
ington, gave name to one of the most distin- 
guished families in our country. 
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In all New England there is no region of 
more varied beauty than this part of Massa- 
chusetts, lying between the valleys of the 
Connecticut and the Hudson. As one starts 
westward from Boston, he rides over a com- 
paratively level country for a hundred miles, 
till he crosses the Connecticut at Springfield, 
when he soon begins to ascend, winding along 
mountain-torrents and through mountain- 
gorges, till he reaches the summit, and de- 
scends to Pittsfield, into the lap of the Berk- 
shire Hills, This hill-country is a part of 
the chain of the Green Mountains, which 
stretches down from Vermont, and which, 
by its endless variety of surface, presents a 
mingled wildness and beauty which have 
sometimes given it the name of the American 
Switzerland—a name very ill applied, as it is 
not at all like Switzerland. It is not so wild 
ven as the Highlands of Scotland. Instead 
of barren peaks of rock, with clouds and 
mist gathering about their heads, these hills 
are thickly wooded to their very summits, 
where a tall crest of pines stands sharp 
against the sky. The valleys that lie be- 
tween are not like the dark Vale of Glencoe. 
They are more like some of the Welsh vales. 
Indeed, Berkshire seems to answer, better 
than any other region we know, to what 
Walter Scott used to say was the most beau- 
tifal part of Scotland—midway between the 
Highlands and the Lowlands, uniting some- 
what of the wildness and ruggedness of the 
one with the softness of the other. 

__ There is nothing more charming than a 
tide among these hills and valleys, where— 
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“ The roads go winding about as old roads will, 

Here to a bridge and there to a mill.” 

Now they course along the banks of a 
stream, which seems to run a race with the 
traveller, and now creep at the base of a 
mountain, and now climb up some steep as- 
cent, from which suddenly a glorious land- 
scape bursts upon the sight. This constant 
variety gives it a perpetual charm, which led 
an excellent judge of natural scenery, Henry 
Ward Beecher, to say, years ago, that th 
whole county of Berkshire would yet be as 
famous for its beauty, and would excite the 
enthusiasm of tourists, as much as the Lake 
district of England, or the hill-country of 
Palestine. 





LADY SWEETAPPLE ; OR, 
THREE TO ONE. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


IN WHICH MR. BEESWING CONTINUES HIS “ HIS- 
TORY OF DIGESTION.” 


Mr. Berswine was so full of the story of 
his digestion, that he was not long before he 
found himself at the side of Lady Sweetapple, 
whose policy now was to let the dose of poi- 


son which she had so cleverly given to Florry | 


work through her veins, and who was, there- 
fore, quite ready to listen to Mr. Beeswing. 
On her other side was Mr. Sonderling, in his 
strange garb, as ready a listener to what Mr. 
Beeswing had to say. 








STOCKBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


“ First and foremost,” said Mr. Beeswing, 
“of all who can afford and won’t give good 
dinners is the Dean of Dunderhead, that well- 
known dignitary of the Church of England, 
who, by his stinginess both in meat and 
drink, sent his guests hungry and thirsty 
away; but, as he has been sufficiently tor- 
mented in another place, I only mention him 
and pass on, with the remark, that if one of 
your old aboriginal deans will not give good 


| dinners, what, in the name of all the deans 


and chapters in the world, is he fit for? But 
there are greater sinners even than deans in 
this world of bad dinners. I have said before 
that I have dined with men of all classes, and 
one of the worst dinners I ever had was’ with 
aduke. It was a long time ago, and his grace 
has long since descended to the vaults in 
which his ancestors repose, after their long 
lives of idleness. It was not so much that 
the food or the wine was bad, as that no 
pains were taken about any thing. Yet it 
was meant to be a very grand entertainment 
in a most noble palace. The guests were nu- 
merous, and among them were many distin- 
guished foreigners. What spoilt the feast ? 
The duke’s insufferable pride. First of all 
we were ushered into a room, where we 
waited like sheep in a pen. The duke and 
duchess will come soon, we thought; but 
time went, and no member of the ducal 
family appeared. At last, to our dismay, as 
we blushed for our English duke, and to the 
great disgust of the distinguished foreigners, 
a pair of folding-doors at the end of our room 
were thrown open, and discovered a spacious 
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hall, at the farther end of which we descried 
the whole ducal family of —— standing on a 
sort of dais, toward which a groom of the 
chamber motioned us to approach. Some of 
us, who felt that we had been caught in a 
trap, would have turned tail and run away if 
we could; but we could not, and so we moved 
on with the crowd. But we were not allowed 
to bask for even a moment in the sunshine 
that surrounded the Dukg of ——. When 
we were half-way up the hall another set of 
folding-doors was thrown wide open at the 
other end, and a butler, or house-steward, or 
whatever his name may be, advanced to the 
duke and said solemnly, ‘ Dinner is served, 
your grace.’ As soon as he heard the words, 
the duke gave his arm to the duchess, much 
in the same way as Solomon might have led 
out the Queen of Sheba, and the ducal pair 
glided out before us through those folding- 
doors, followed by the members of their fam- 
ily in order of age, leaving us and the distin- 
guished foreigners to follow in their wake, 
streaming out very much like the tail of a 
comet. When we reached the banqueting- 
room, it was only to find the ducal family of 
—— sitting serenely, like the gods of Epicu- 
rus, at an upper table, which was placed 
across the hall, and was a step higher than 
the long table below the salt, at which the 
distinguished foreigners were expected to sit. 
What the gods at the cross-table had to eat 
and drink was quite beyond our ken. We 
were as completely cut off from the family 
of —— as a Spartan helot from the nectar of 
Olympus. All we could say was, that they 
seemed to be enjoying themselves. As for 
our dinner, it was not bad in itself, but badly 
and carelessly served. But had it been worthy 
of Brillat-Savarin himself, we should not have 
found it good ; for was it not evident that we 
had only been invited to swell the pride and 
pomp of the Duke of ——, who no more 
cared for our company than if we had been 
New-Zealanders or Patagonians? We need 
hardly say that we had a hard time of it, 
keeping our distinguished foreigners in good- 
humor. On one side of us we had the as- 
tronomer of the Emperor of all the Russias, 
and on the other a learned mathematician 
who stood in the same position to the Em- 
peror of the French. They were both good 
fellows, and gastronomers as well as astrono- 
mers, both quite alive to a joke; but really 
this banquet was past a joke. ‘My emperor,’ 
said the Frenchman, ‘sometimes commands 
me to dinner, and, when I obey the command, 
I find him as pleasant and sociable as any 
other man in the world ; but as for this Duke 
of ——, who is he, and what has he done, 
that he should so insult me?’ Next it was 
the Russian’s turn—‘I too have been at 
Zarzco Zeloe, and the Winter Palace, and 
Oranienbaum, on a visit to my most gracious 
master, the Emperor of all the Russias; and 
never have I been treated as this day by the 
Duke of ——. Who is he, this Duke of 
——, that asks men of science to dine with 
him merely to mock at them?’ What could 
we say except that the manners and customs 
of the Duke of were plainly brutal ?” 





“What a bear that Duke of —— must 
have been!” said Amicia. 
“ But as all things have an end,” said Mr. 








Beeswing, “‘so too had that dinner. When 
it was over, the duke and duchess and the 
rest of the ducal family retired to their pri- 
vate apartments. As for the guests and the 
distinguished foreigners, the groom of the 
chambers was commanded by his grace to 
show them round the state apartments, which 
were lighted up for the occasion ; but neither 
Raphael, nor Rubens, nor Sir Joshua, nor rare 
books and china and furniture, could wash 
away the original sin of pride, which con- 
verted what might have been a noble enter- 
tainment into an occasion of heart-burning 
and disgust. Most of the distinguished for- 
eigners shook the dust off their feet as soon 
as the ducal family retired, and ordered their 
flies. As we left the palace the distinguished 
French astronomer consoled himself by hum- 
ming, ‘ Marlbrook s’en va-t-en guerre,’ a song 
which I have often remarked embodies a 
Frenchman’s conception of all that is in- 
sulting to an Englishman; and so we fied 
the palace of the Duke of » who ought to 
have given us a good dinner, and yet man- 
aged not to do it.” 

“T will try not to dine with that Duke of 
——,” said Mr. Sonderling, “when I meet 
him in the Elysian Fields.” 

“That was the case,” said Mr. Beeswing, 
“of those who can and won’t give a good 
dinner ; that is to say, of those whose means 
enabled them to do so: but what shall we 
say of those who will try to give good din- 
ners, and ought not? The Duke of had 
every thing at his command but the will, and 
he signally failed; but can one give a good 
dinner with the will without the means? 
Alas! as many are the poets of whom the 
world knows nothing, so many are the din- 
ners which ought never to be given. What 
right has any man on a moderate income to 
invite me to meet fourteen or fifteen fellow- 
sufferers in a room which can barely hold 
ten, and that, too, in the dog-days? What 
right has he to ruin himself for a month to 
make us miserable for three hours? Why 
are we to sit suffocated at one end of his 
dining-room, or with our backs out-of-win- 

ow at the other, merely to gratify his desire 
¢ give a party? Will his pride heal my 
rheumatism if I catch one? Why should I 
swallow his muddy soup, his parboiled sal- 
mon, his flabby, messy entrées, his underdone 
joint, his muscular chickens, his soppy, sod- 
den vegetables, his domestic pastry, and all 
the rest of his gastronomic abominations 
fetched from the pastry-cook’s, because he 
wishes me ‘to meet a few of his friends?’ 
Pride is at the top and the bottom of these 
entertainments. If he wants me to meet his 
friends, why does he not ask me in a Chris- 
tian way? Let him next have a series of 
rehearsals — strictly private performances— 
before his wife and children, and then, when 
he has got his cook perfect at four or five 
dishes, let him ask six friends, he and his 
wife making eight, to come and dine. Let 
there be a good soup or broth—Scotch broth, 
to my mind, in the summer, and good ox-tail 
soup in the winter; salmon in the summer, 
and cod in the winter. No entrées, that is to 
say, not at first: then a joint. After that, in 
the summer, when there is no game, a may- 
onnaise of chicken, and in the winter a brace 











of partridges or grouse. After that, one sweet, 
For wine, sherry or claret, with a bottle or 
two of better growth after dinncr. Most 
women think that all wine would be port if 
it could; so, for the sake of their weak na. 
tures, let them have a bottle; but let no map 
touch it. Also, if any man after dinner, ing 
house where the claret is good, dares to eat 
even one sweetmeat, or even a sweet biscuit, 
let him be instantly turned out, and never 
asked to dinner again. If to this bill of fare 
good company be added, though I quite admit 
the difficulty of finding eight genial spirits, | 
think I can promise the guest a, happy even. 
ing. If there be not good company, where, 
I ask, is the use of asking people to eat? 
Why cannot they eat at home? The New. 
Caledonians, indeed, as the French say, pour 
se délasser, occasionally eat their wives, and 
one chief of those parts had eaten seven help. 
meets. No wonder the French admiral, in 
his report to the Minister of Marine, adds in 
a note: ‘It does not appear that divorce has 
yet been introduced into New Caledonia.’ ” 

“T do not think I should have made a 
good wife in New Caledonia,” said Amicia. 

“Of course not,” said Mr. Sonderling. 
“ You would have been quite thrown away.” 

“T am sure I wish she had been born and 
married there,” said Florry to Alice, “and 
eaten too, instead of coming to trouble us 
here.” But Mr. Beeswing went on: 

“Of all savage customs, dining alone is 
the most brutal. To eat without talking, 
moodily and monotonously, is a practice 
worthy of New Caledonia. Yet many civil 
ized men do it daily at their club. This 
alone is an argument in favor of marriage 
which our clergy do not sufficiently insist on. 
Monophagy makes a man melancholy and 
unsocial. It is in our social system what 
nonogamy was to the Hebrews and Egyp- 
tians—a cheerless and ridiculous thing. If 
a man dines alone, and has a good dinner, 
how can he praise it properly if he does not 
praise it on the spot? If he has a bad one, 
how can he abuse it effectually unless his 
blame is uttered at once? Suppose he goes 
up to another old fogy, and says, ‘ Yesterday 
I had a very good dinner here.’ ‘Oh, had 
you? that’s more than I had,’ is probably all 
the answer he will get. Or if he says, ‘I 
had a bad dinner here yesterday,’ his friend 
Grumps will: only answer, ‘ Very likely,’ and 
the whole affair will be as flat as soda-water 
two days after the cork has popped. But if 
he has a wife, and dines at home, as he ought 
to do, his ‘My dear, this soup is excellent, 
this fish first rate ; what good beef! you don't 
often see such partridges ; this is really good 
pudding,’ will all fall on ears willing to wel 
come his praise ; and his wife’s pale face will 
be lighted up with a smile which the day 
after will be reflected on the cook’s broad 
brow, making it shine like the barvest moon. 
What his words would be when he abuses his 
food, I forbear to say, because I have never 
known a husband so mean as to scold his 
wife for the cook’s fault. No; it is wel 
known the most that a man is capable of 
doing under such circumstances, is to dine 
out the next day at the club, and try 
choke himself with a solitary dinner. 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Beeswing, philosophically, 
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“man has been defined by philosophers to be 
a gregarious, a social, and a political animal ; 
and in nothing does his nature come out so 
thoroughly as when he dines. For this he 
marries, because it is not good for man—ex- 
cept in a savage state, like that New-Caledo- 


nian—to dine alone; for this he gives dinner-. 


parties on small means, and ruins his liver be- 
cause he is social, and not content with his 
wife’s company ; for this he passes beyond the 
social circle round his own mahogany-tree, 
and goes to public dinners. Every good 
thing, we are told on high authority, is shown 
to be good by its excess on one side. This is 
eminently the case with dinners. Dinner isa 
good thing, even alone; better with your 
wife; and best with six or seven—with other 
good friends. Now comes excess, and this 
shows itself in public dinners. I wonder 
where the man now is who first invented 
them? Certainly, in a warm place. Of all 
horrid things, commend me toa public din- 
ner. Dinner, that should be a calm, soothing 
operation, to be carried on under the eyes of 
few witnesses; dinner—that balm to the 
weary, that food to the hungry, that pourer- 
in of salad-oil and Bordeaux wine upon the 
troubled spirit, that next best thing in the 
world after sleep—to be turned all at once 
into a scramble for sustenance; where every 
thing is done in haste, and yet every thing 
comes slowly; where all the hot dishes are 
cold, and the cold hot; where every one is 
chilly in winter, and roasted in summer ; 
where no one knows his place, and where, 
when all is over, no one can find his hat; 
where, though last not least, after a man has 
stuffed himself at the unseasonable hour of 
6P.M., with the most indigestible messes, he 
may be called on by any idiot of a chairman 
to make a speech for some charity which he 
knows to be a swindle, or in honor of some 
sentiment uttered by some man who is con- 
fessedly one of the greatest impostors of the 
day! Let no one be beguiled into going to a 
public dinner on any pretext. If they make 
you a steward, pay your money, and don’t 
goto the dinner. If they want you to speak, 
speak in the morning, or at noon, or at night ; 
but don’t destroy your digestion and your 
temper at once by post-prandial utterances af- 
ter ill-masticated food. The stomach, as we 
all know, like the Ten Commandments, is too 
serious a subject for trifling.” 

“T did dine once at a public dinner,”’ said 
Count Pantouffles, who came in just then, 
having finished his unfailing cigarette. “I 
did dine once at a public dinner, and the man 
who gave out the toasts called out, when pro- 
posing the health of the Ottoman minister, 
‘Gentlemen! pray fill your glasses. I pro- 
pose another bottle of port for the Ottoman 
minister ;’ at which my worthy colleague was 
much confused. In fact, the toast-master was 
intoxicated.” 

This was such a brilliant speech from 
Count Pantouffles that every one laughed; 
and if he had worn his hat he would have 
made them a most exquisite bow, but as it 
was he only smiled, and Mr. Beeswing went 
on: 
“Thave nearly done, and I have only a 
little left to say ; but there is another class of 
dinners which, to my eyes, are worse than 





public dinners, because they take one un- 
awares, and yet should be universally shunned. 
These are what I call Double Dinners. Just 
as some stars are double, and go in pairs, so 
some wicked people give their dinners in pairs, 
one following the other. As this is a serious 
question, and the sin by no means uncom- 
mon, let us consider it at a little length. 
Happy, indeed, were I, should any words of 
mine bring these guilty double-dinner-givers 
to a sense of their iniquity. As an abstract 
question of right, every man may give dinners 
two days running, and every day in the week, 
if he likes it, and if the dinners are fresh day 
by day. Against such dinners there is no 
law ; and, so far from setting my face against 
them, I know some people with whom I would 
dine, if they would only ask me, every day in 
the week. But the case is widely different, 
and the sin against society mortal, if the sec- 
ond dinner of the pair is given to eat up the 
scraps of the first day’s banquet. But some 
one will say it is done from motives of econo- 
my. A very bad reason; so bad a one that 
we suspect any man who makes this answer 
to be mean enough to fall into this very sin. 
If a man gives dinners from motives of econ- 
omy, by all means let him not give them at 
all. Let him ask his friends to tea or to lunch- 
eon, or to any thing he likes, only not to econ- 
omy in the shape of a double dinner. It is 
even an insult to be asked to the first of the 
pair. How can any man of right feeling be 
happy, as he ought to be over his food, if he 
knows that, unless he restrains his appetite, 
there will not be enough broken meat for his 
inferiors, who are asked next day to pick up 
the scraps ? Suppose he fancies another bit of 
that fricandeau—with what face can he ask for 
the dish to be brought to him again, when he 
knows that some one else has been asked to 
eat that very morsel the day after? He is, in 
fact, accessory to starvation before the fact. 
But, if this be the case with the guiltless 
guest, what shall I say of the guilty conscience 
of the mistress of the house? How anxiously 
she must scan the board, lest all her entrées 
should disappear before the voracity of the 
first day’s guest! How carefully she must 
marshal the first day’s invitations, putting 
the small eaters in the first rank, lest she 
should be eaten out of house and home 
the first day! No surer way of spoiling two 
parties than this system of double dinners can 
be conceived. 

“But if this happens on the first day, 
how much worse is the scene on the second ! 
I have said that this plan of double dealing 
takes you unawares. The cards of invitation 
do not, of course, say that your day is the 
second of the feast. So the little innocents 
dress themselves for dinner, unconscious of 
their doom. I have for my sins been the vic- 
tim of this cruel hoax; so that I well know 
what I say. As soon as I enter the house 
where the crime of a double dinner is about 
to be committed, there is something in the 
very atmosphere which betrays the fraud. 
Faded flowers on the landings, jaded waiters 
on the stairs, a stale smell of charcoal and 
fish everywhere. I know what is to happen 
before ever I get up-stairs. There is the 
master of the house, honest fellow, blushing 
with shame. Side by side stands the shame- 





less woman who, from motives of economy, 
has asked youto a banquet of scraps. She 
knows the injunction, ‘Do as you would be 
done by,’ and disobeys it. She is a Sap- 
phira of the nineteenth century, and no apos- 
tles to punish her. Why did she ask me toa 
double dinner? Why did she rob the dogs 
of the crumbs? By-and-by the guests arrive, 
all second-class people: the family apothe- 
cary, who has attended Mrs. Economy when 
each of her ten, little Economys was born; 
the family solicitor, Mr. Sheepskin; Mr. Rab- 
id Rubric, the Curate of St. Machutus; two 
or three country cousins; a neighboring 
squire from Lincolnshire, where Mr. Econo- 
my’s estate of Pennyfarthing lies; four or 
five nobodies, and yourself — that is all. 
Mrs. Economy’s attire has already told the la- 
dies, who have a keener sense than men in 
such things, what they have to expect. No 
one would wear such a dirty dress, such filthy 
gloves, and such tawdry trimmings, except at 
the second of the pair of double dinners. 
The conversation is in a low, whispering tone, 
as if a nun were about to take the veil. No 
one dares to mention the weather. It is no 
time for trifling. At last your suspense is 
over. The butler, in an apologetic voice, 
mutters something about dinner, and we all 
stream down in a hugger-mugger way, tread- 
ing on one another’s heels; for there is no 
precedence at a double dinner. We sit down. 
Mr. Rubric intones Benedictus benedicat rather 
doubtfully, and I, heathen that I am, reserve 
my grace till the time when I can say both 
graces at once in Benedictus benedicatur, and 
bless my stars that the hour of release has 
come. Well, the soup is a palpable mixture. 
A mariage de convenance has been celebrated 
that day between the houses of Mulligatawny 
and Cressy, and the high contracting parties 
have already disagreed with one another. I 
am sulky, and will not taste it. ‘What! no 
soup?’ screeches Mrs, Economy. Givers of 
double dinners always screech, and, when 
red hair was unfashionable, they always had 
red hair, You growl out something about 
Mulligatawny not agreeing with you. I need 
scarcely say there is no rice with it. Next 
comes the tail of a salmon ingeniously tacked 
on to its head: but all the prime parts and 
middle cuts were eaten by the gods yesterday. 
Besides, it has been gently boiled over again, 
and all flavor has departed from it. Talk of 
‘ twice-cooked cabbage ’ being ‘ death ;’ twice- 
boiled salmon is perdition! Even the coun- 
try squire now awakes to his humiliatthg po- 
sition, and begins to swear; but, just as a 
good round oath is popping out, he smothers 
it in his handkerchief, and so blows his steam 
off, like a whale, through his nose. Then 
comes a ragged regiment of entrées, all evi- 
dently the worse for service, some being so 
feeble that they can scarcely stand upright. 
In fact, I did once see two pigeons afflicted 
with paralysis, who, though supported several 
times by the pious hand of the butler, rolled 
over and over in utter prostration im the dish. 
I had not the heart to eat such cripples, 
and bade them stand on one side. Then 
there was a dish of sweetbreads, consisting 
chiefly of mashed potatoes, and eked out with 
one or two kromeskis, presenting a strange 
amalgamation. It was set down in the mens 
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—for even double dinners have a menu—as 
‘ Riz de veau @ la Kromeski” What that 
might mean I neither knew nor cared. It 
might have been Rez-de-chaussée @ la belle 
éoile, if it pleased, but I would none of it. 
Next came a Timbale, which once had been 
filled with something, but there had been an 
eruption—the lip and crater had been torn 
away, and all the contents had escaped. That 
might be called a Timbale @ la surprise ; for 
it was a thorough take-in. After these at- 
tempts at entrées, we had a saddle of mutton, 
and, of course, tongue and chickens. These, 
so far as I could make out, were the only 
freshly-cooked dishes in the whole repast. As 
a second course, we had a hare jugged, which 
any one who tasted if must have known was 
the father of all the hares in the world—‘a 
wandering hare,’ in fact—the very hare that 
went into the ark with Noah, and had run 
about the earth ever since. His back sinews 
were of antediluvian toughness. Along with 
him came an array of pastry and confection- 
ery, deeply scarred with the brunt of yester- 
day’s battle. There was a half .a jelly back- 
ing up half a blanc-mange, in one dish, both 
all of a quake lest their remaining halves 
should go to-day to that bourne whither their 
better halves had gone the day before, and 
never returned—at least, let” us hope not. 
There a cake cleft in twain, with a great gap 
in the middle, whence all its life-blood, of 
jam and jelly, had already gushed—a poor ex- 
sanguine ghost of its former self. And there 
were other sweets, on which the eye had but 
to gaze and pass them by. There were rame- 
quins, or ramekins, or whatever may be the 
right spelling, palpably warmed up. Fancy a 
soufflet warmed up! When I add that the 
wines were execrable and the waiting bad, 
that there was no conversation, and-that the 
repast was long, dull, nasty, brutish, and un- 
wholesome, what more can we say against 
Mrs. Economy’s double dinner, except that 
there are many Mrs. Economys?” 

“That was a very nasty repast,” said 
Amicia. “But do you never have good din- 
ners?” 

“Do I never have good dinners?” said 
Mr. Beeswing. “ Well, a really good dinner, 
as a mere matter of meat and drink, is a rare 
thing. Sometimes the meat is good and the 
drink bad. Thus, though I do not know 
much of the Greeks, I have remarked with 
sorrow, of so sensible a race, that their drink 
is hardly equal to their meat; but then their 
meat {sexcellent. Once I dined with a Greek, 
who gave me sow’s udder, @ /a financiére, a 
most exquisite, though rather cloying dish, 
which ought to have been washed down with 
wil de perdriz champagne or chambertin, but 
he only gave us small beer. True, it was 
abroad, and in the middle of the day; but I 
lay awake for weeks afterward, reflecting on 
the incongruity of the repast. But do I ever 
get a good dinner? Well, about five per 
cent. of the dinners I am asked to are good; 
say twenty in the year, and I think myself 
lugky to find so many; but then these are 
dinners in houses—they need not be great 
houses, for, as a rule, the greater the house 
the worse the dinner—where the wine and 
food are equally good ; where I know both the 


master and the mistress ; where the servants ' 





know their duty, and are neither careless nor 
officious; where the company rarely out- 
number ten; where no fool is invited save as 
a fool, and where there is a round table. But 
let every one who has tried it reflect on the 
difficulty of combining all these essentials to 
a perfect dinner-party, and he will agree with 
me that the wonder rather is, that I should 
find so many than so few in twelve months. 

“ And now,” said Mr. Beeswing, “I have 
eased my mind, and this interminable dis- 
quisition on dining and digestion has come to 
an end.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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From Apvance Saeers or “Casiner Por- 
traits.” By T. Wemyss Rerp. 


N? one can doubt that, among the politi- 
cal studies presented to us by the states- 
men of the present generation, there is none 
more interesting, none more puzzling, than 
that afforded by the character of Mr. Disraeli. 
There was very sound truth in the sketch in 
which Mr. Tenniel, adopting Mr. Poynter’s 
fine picture, represented the Conservative 
leader in the character of the Sphinx. How 
ready we all are to speak lightly of Mr. Dis- 
raeli—lightly to praise as well as to censure 
him! But, after all, it is not so easy as some 
of us imagine to sum up his character in an 
epigram, to dismiss him with a shallow sneer, 
or to satisfy ourselves—supposing we are 
sound Conservatives—by plastering him from 
head to foot with party laudation. Many of 
the most acute and able modern critics have 
owned themselves puzzled and beaten when 
they have been dealing with Mr. Disraeli. 
Volumes might be, and assuredly will be, 
filled with criticisms of his character and 
career. 

From the day when he filled an unconge- 
nial post in a solicitor’s office; from the day 
when he wrote novels and satires which did 
something more than amuse society, which 
added new treasures to the literature of his 
country; from the day when he was one of 
that gay throng of wits and fops of which he 
is now, alas! almost the last man left to us— 
Mr. Disraeli’s life has been one that deserves 
and will unquestionably receive the study and 
the criticism of future generations. He was 
a man of mark before he entered Parliament; 
he had made himself a man of mark, he—the 
obscure son of a man of the middle class, 
foredoomed to the drudgery of conveyancing 
—was looked upon as a successful novelist 
and social critic, at a time when the great 
rival, who has pressed him so hard through- 
out his political career, was still a youth at 
Oxford. His whole life is a tempting theme 
to dwell upon, but the limits of these pages 
afford no opportunity of giving way to the 
temptation ; and, though when diamonds are 
photographed little but the flaws are shown, 
we must try in this brief sketch to reproduce 
something of the light and the brilliancy, the 
depth and the splendor, of this “ diamond of 
the first water,” with whom we have to deal. 
His past career is a part of English history, 
and to the historian we must leave it; our 
duty is simply to draw the ex-Premier of Eng- 





land as you may see him to-day in the House 
of Commons. 

A man of middle height, of spare but well- 
proportioned frame, of scrupulous neatness 
of dress, and possessed of a countenance which 
no one can forget who has once looked upon it 
—this is Mr. Disraeli, as we see him now quiet- 
ly walking up the floor of the House to take 
his place on the front Opposition bench. Ar- 
rived at his seat he removes his hat—he alone 
among the gentlemen upon that bench—and 
sits down, folding his arms and stretching 
out his legs in a fashion which recalls by-gone 
days, when out of every twenty honorable 
gentlemen in the House, nineteen of them 
stretched out their legs in exactly the same 
way. 

Over the high-arched forehead—surely the 
forehead of a poet—there hangs from the 
crown of the head a single curl of dark hair; 
a curl which you cannot look at without feel- 
ing a touch of pathos in your inmost heart, 
for it is the only thing about the worn and 
silent man reminding you of the brilliant 
youth of “Vivian Grey.” The face below 
this solitary lock is deeply marked with the 
furrows left by care’s ploughshare; the fine 
dark eyes look downward, the mouth is closed 
with a firmness that says more for this man’s 
tenacity of will than pages of eulogy would 
do; but what strikes you more than any thing 
else is the utter lack of expression upon the 
countenance. No one, looking at the face, 
though but for a moment, could fall into the 
error of supposing that expression and in- 
telligence are not there; they are there, but 
in concealment. 

Much is said of the power possessed by 
Napoleon III. of hiding his thoughts from the 
keenest scrutiny; but more than once even 
his power over his countenance has been 
sorely taxed, and he has been glad of the 
grateful shelter of the curling mustache that 
shades his mouth. Without any such help, 
however, Mr. Disraeli has a face that is sim- 
ply inscrutable. Again and again have hun- 
dreds of keen eyes been turned at critical mo- 
ments toward that face, to read, if it might be 
possible, something of the thoughts of the 
man himself; but never once, not even in the 
most exciting crisis ef personal or political 
conflict, has the face unwittingly relaxed, or 
friend or foe been able to read aught there. 
It is the face of a sphinx, inscrutable and un- 
fathomable ; it is, as men of every party will 
admit, the most remarkable face in England. 

We have dwelt thus long upon it because, 
by its very absence of outward expression, it 
gives a clew to the general character of the 
man himself. It is not for us to attempt to 
sound the depths of his soul. They are be- 
yond the reach of our plummet, nay, of any 
plummet that has yet been dropped into 
them. There have been many men—a few 
friends, a vast number of foes—who have im- 
agined that they have dived down into the 
innermost recesses of Mr. Disraeli’s nature, 
and who have come to the surface again to 
tell us about every thing that they saw there, 
to explain every hidden motive, each smoth- 
ered passion, and to reduce the man himself 
to a mere piece of mechanism—an automs 
ton chess-player— whose motive power, and 
springs, and wheels, and wires, are to be dit 
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covered by any one who will take the trouble 
to look for them. We intend to be guilty of 
no such folly. 

Mr. Disraeli’s mind is no more to be ana- 
lyzed than his countenance is to be fathomed. 
He is here; we know what he has done, we 
have seen his labors, we acknowledge his ge- 
nius, we believe him to be intellectually one 
of the greatest men not of his own time only 
but of all English history. Beyond that we 
cannot go, and we must leave to future critics, 
who will see him through a clearer medium 
than that through which it is possible for us 
to behold him, and who may have new lights 
thrown upon his character which are with- 
held from us, to decide what he is, and what 
precisely is the motive power of his life. All 
that we know at present is that he is an in- 
tellectual prodigy, and, like other prodigies, 
he must be tried by exceptional rules and 
standards. But this has nothing to do with 
the mere sketch which we propose to attempt 
of the man himself, of the place he holds in 
the House of Commons, of the work he does 
there, and of the qualities he displays in doing 
it. 

He is a great party-leader. That is be- 
yond dispute. To him belongs the honor of 
having, with an exquisite tact and skill, led 
the House of Commons, when he had only a 
minority of supporters at his back, and of 
having led it in such a way that the most 
watchful of foes were unable to trip him up, 
or even to change the secretly-formed purpose 
of his mind. Those who saw him first as 
chancellor of the exchequer, then as prime- 
minister during the last Conservative ad- 
ministration, leading his party and the House 
of Commons at the same time, witnessed a 
spectacle the like of which has perbaps never 
been seen before ; for we have no previous 
record of such generalship as that which Mr, 
Disraeli then displayed. 

The writer, when watching him during 
that eventful period, was, curiously enough, 
constantly reminded of a line in Cowper’s 
well-known hymn; for, if ever a man seemed 
to “ride upon the storm” of party-politics, 
to be above it, and superior to its fury, it was 
Mr. Disraeli. Once and again there was mu- 
tiny in the ranks of his own party: as a 
minister, he could have cried with the Psalm- 
ist against his own familiar friend in whom 
he trusted ; opposite to him was a foe bent 
upon mischief, superior in numbers, and led 
by a man who, with many great and noble 
qualities of his own, has never once during a 
long career been betrayed into the weakness 
of an act savoring of tenderness toward his 
brilliant rival. From this man Mr. Disraeli 
had to look for nothing but the most uncom- 
promising and relentless opposition—and he 
knew it. He was himself engaged in a task 
which, to the most sanguine of his own fol- 
lowers, had but a short time before seemed 
an utterly hopeless one, and which, to those 
of them who were unable to see as far us he 
did, seemed worse than hopeless—suicidal. 

But he went on, in spite of difficulties and 
discouragements which would have broken 
the spirit and destroyed the strength of any 
other party-leader of modern times. And he 
went on with wonderful success. Past rocks, 
and shoals, and quicksands, without number, 





and by a channel on which it had never be- 
fore entered, he steered the vessel of the 
state; he faced obstacles which seemed in- 
surmountable, and which to any other man 
would have been what they seemed, and lo! 
they vanished under his marvellous manipula- 
tion ; with a party sorely reduced in strength, 
he kept at bay the overwhelming numbers of 
the enemy—nay, he even used them as instru- 
ments of his own, and it was by their aid that 
he passed the great measure which will hence- 
forth be associated with his name, and balked 
his eager rivals. This is what Mr. Disraeli 
has accomplished within the last few years; 
and no impartial man will deny that it is one 
of the greatest political achievements record- 
ed in the history of Parliament. 

It was during the trying period between 
1866-69 that he developed his ripest powers. 
Until he became leader of the House of Com- 
mons on the last occasion, he had never shown 
his remarkable fitness for such a post. On 
previous occasions, he had done well; but 
then he did his work superlatively well. it 
is true that, when he had formerly been leader 
of the House, he had labored under the dis- 
advantage of having opposed to him the 
skilled veteran who was the most popular 
party-man ever seated within the walls of 
Parliament. 

But, making allowances for the difference 
in his position which was made by Lord 
Palmerston’s death, we yet cannot doubt 
that there was a ripening and maturing of 
his powers during the long interval of oppo- 
sition through which he passed while that 
nobleman and Lord Russell were at the helm 
of the state for the last time, which contrib- 
uted materially to his success when he him- 
self was recalled to the leadership. It was 
not until he was recalled that, in addition to 
all his other great qualities, he displayed that 
geniality and humor which the House of Com- 
mons is so quick to appreciate in its leader, 
and the absence of which in the present 
prime-minister it feels so strongly. 

It is the parrot-cry of those who criticise 
Mr. Disraeli’s character to say that, despite 
his wonderful genius, he is incapable of ap- 
preciating the peculiarities—the weaknesses, 
if you will—of the character of the average 
English gentleman. What better answer can 
there be to this charge, so constantly brought 
against him, than to point to the way in which 
he has made himself master of the greatest 
weakness of the House of Commons—its love 
of a good laugh? During his premiership, 
despite all that there was to worry and annoy 
him, he kept the House of Commons in good 
temper by his constant use of an unflagging 
and unfailing humor. He put down bores, or 
he silenced awkward questions, with one of 
those happy phrases or pleasant jests which 
Lord Palmerston loved so dearly, and which 


did so much to smooth the path of that great 


statesman while he was at the head of affairs. 
It seems a very small thing, this ability to 
cope successfully with the bores of the House 
of Commons; but no one who has studied 
the science of party-government will regard 
it with contempt. 

Mr. Disraeli is perhaps never so happy as 
when he is putting down one of those terrible 
children of Parliament who will know every 





thing, and who will ask their questions, or air 
their most recently-acquired knowledge at the 
most inappropriate moment. Who, for in- 
stance, has forgotten the way in‘ which he 
met Mr. Darby Griffith, when that honorable 
gentleman had put a question which looked 
like “a poser?” Among the bores, Mr. Grif- 
fith is, or rather was, facile princeps ; and at 
times, by the very perseverance of his boring, 
he has wormed some secrets out of unwilling 
governments. But when Mr. Disraeli, instead 
of giving him the information for which he 
asked, got up, and, in that airy, off-hand man- 
ner that sits so well upon him, congratulated 
the member for Devizes upon the possession 
of a “luminous intellect,” the House was so 
delighted with the saying that it gave the 
minister full liberty to sit down, and leave 
Mr. Griffith to digest the unexpected compli- 
ment—if he could. 

And somewhat akin to this humor is that 
higher power of sarcasm for which Mr. Dis- 
raeli has been famous throughout his whole 
public life. He is not, in one sense of the 
word, a good debater. It cannot be denied 
that at times he contrasts unfavorably with 
Mr. Gladstone. But upon some subjects he 
makes speeches which are far above the level 
reached by any other man in the House of 
Commons. , No one has the power of invest- 
ing a great political event with more of the 
interest attaching to domestic affairs than he 
has. Over and over again he has brought 
down incidents, which were so far above the 
ordinary level of the House of Commons as 
to be beyond the reach of its sympathy, to 
the region of every-day life—as, for instance, 
in the case of Mr. Lincoln’s assassination, 
when he made ¢he speech of all the speeches 
made the world over upon that most terrible 
and most touching of tragedies, and brought 
tears into the eyes of men to whom, before 
that moment, the President of the United 
States had been a mere abstraction. 

But while upon such topics he is a per- 
fect master of words and ideas, when he is 
speaking upon the mere party-question of the 
hour, he often fails to produce that impres- 
sion upon his audience which one would ex- 
pect from a man of his genius. No doubt 
many causes unite to produce this effect. 
Chief among them, we believe, is the fact 
that he has not the passion of the ordinary 
party-man. The range of his sympathies is 
so catholic, that his mind is seldom roused to 
passion upon a question which is only a ques- 
tion of party; it is not until he is really 
touched by one of those few topics which 
have power to move him deeply, that the fire 
of genius in his soul pours forth its sparks, 
and that he shows all the depths of passion 
and enthusiasm hidden within him. And yet 
even when he is in his coldest mood, what an 
intellectual treat it is to listen to him speak- 
ing upon one of the great questions of the 
day! 

A few years ago the Z'imes contemptuous- 
ly spoke of his speech on the Irish Church 
Bill—in opposing it upon the second reading 
—as “flimsy covered with spangles.” That 
may have been the impression produced upon 
the gentleman who wrote the Times leader, 
but at any rate we can bear testimony to the 
fact that it was not the impression produced 
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upon the House of Commons. In making the . 


speech in question, Mr. Disraeli labored under 
many disadvantages — disadvantages so ob- 
vious that we need not recur to them—yet 
his speech was one which drew shouts of 
applause from those who had least sympathy 
with the cause on behalf of which he was 
pleading. From beginning to end it sparkled 
—with “ spangles,” if it pleases the Times to 
say so—but at any rate with spangles the 
brilliancy of which dazzled the beholders, 
and roused new admiration within them for 
the speaker. 

We have made the fullest allowance for a 
fact, which is obvious to those who have 
studied Mr. Disraeli’s career in the House of 
Commons—the fact, namely, that upon many 
party-questions he is not so successful in the 
effect he produces by his speeches as might 
be expected; but no one will deny that the 
speeches themselves are among the most 
remarkable specimens of parliamentary elo- 
quence which the present generation has wit- 
nessed. Their cleverness is unsurpassed. 

And even the most jealous of rivals, or 
the most censorious of critics, will be ready 
to admit that in sarcasm and in wit he is 
also unapproached by any politician of the 
present day. We said that his sarcasm was 
akin to the humor he shows in putting down 
bores. It is, indeed, a humorous rather than 
& venomous sarcasm, bringing smiles even to 
the faces of those who are wincing under its 
shafts. 

No one can watch him upon an occasion 
on which his sarcastic powers are evoked, 
without being lost in admiration at the skill 
he displays. He flings about his wonderfully 
polished epigrams with the careless grace of 
an Eastern magician flinging knives at one 
of his confederates—with this difference, 
however, that whereas the magician always 
misses, he always hits. He meets a whole 
broadside of invective with a single thrust of 
his rapier-like wit, and lo! his opponent is 
laid prostrate on the ground. He compli- 
ments Mr. Beresford Hope, when that gentle- 
man is most emphatic in denouncing him, 
upon “the Batavian grace” of his style; he 
remarks parenthetically, after the most cut- 
ting onslaught of Lord Salisbury, that “ the 
noble lord’s invective possesses vigor, but it 
has one defect—it lacks finish ;"’ he sends Mr. 
Goldwin Smith to roam over the world labelled 
“an itinerant spouter of stale sedition;” he 
shuts the mouth of a noisy and demonstrative 
assailant like Mr. Sergeant Dowse by a pass- 
ing allusion to his “jovial profligacy;” and 
among the leaders of the Liberal party there 
is not one who has not been made the sub- 
ject of a happy epigram, polished to the fine- 
ness of a needle, which at the time it was 
tossed across the House with an airy, grace- 
ful indifference, never failed to reach its 
mark, and to strike home. Nor is it only in 
meeting assailants that he deals in epigrams. 
The national debt is “a mere flea-bite;” the 
Derby is “the blue ribbon of the turf;” nay, 
there are a hundred happy phrases now in 
every-day use among us, for which we are 
indebted to the leader of the Opposition. 

“Bat,” say the critics, “we admit all 
this; we acknowledge that he is the greatest 





living master of parliamentary fence ; that, 
from the days when he met and overcame 
O'Connell, he has had no rival in epigram- 
matic wit, in a brilliant, showy cleverness of 
style, or in party generalship; he is all this, 
but he has never shown that he is a states- 
man in the true sense of the word.” Has he 
not? It is certainly no intention of ours to 
enter into a defence of Mr. Disraeli’s political 
career, or to become his partisans ; neverthe- 
less, the absurdity of these sneers at his abil- 
ity as a statesman renders it necessary that 
they should be exposed. 

There is but one instance which need be 
quoted to show that he does possess in a very 
high degree the foresight and the accuracy 
of judgment which are necessary to make a 
man a really great statesman. Need we say 
that we allude to the question of the Ameri- 
can War? Upon that topic we were nearly all 
in the wrong—all but Mr. Disraeli. Lord 
Palmerston—clever, experienced, worldly-wise 
old man as he was—would have gone in un- 
hesitatingly for a recognition of the Southern 
States. Earl Russell declared that we saw in 
the New World that which we had so often 
seen in the Old—a war on the one side for 
empire, and on the other side for indepen- 
dence. Mr. Gladstone was bursting with zeal 
—even when official restraints ought to have 
tied his tongue—on behalf of Mr. Davis, and 
“the nation” he had made. 

Mr. Disraeli was in opposition, and there- 
fore at liberty to act entirely in accordance 
with his own sympathies ; his party were al- 
most to a man the enthusiastic adherents of 
the South. It would have seemed, to an or- 
dinarily acute person, that the safest and 
most profitable game he could possibly have 
played would have been that of the Confed- 
eracy. But Mr. Disraeli himself knew better. 
A cool judgment and a clear foresight had 
led him to see the inevitable end. He was 
beyond his own party, beyond his colleagues, 
beyond his rivals, in the prescience which 
enabled him to see what the results of the 
American War would be ; and, while we believe 
that this statesman-like sagacity did much to 
save England at the time from. immeasurable 
evils, we cannot but deplore the fact that 
those who are put forward as his superiors in 
statesmanship did not in this instance show 
that they possessed it in something like the 
same degree. Had they done so, we should 
not now have had an “ American difficulty” 
to contend with. 

Of Mr. Disraeli’s personal qualities, apart 
from those which he displays as a debater, a 
party-leader, er a statesman, this is not the 
place in which to say much. Nevertheless, it 
is bare justice to a man who has been the 
subject of a severer and more merciless criti- 
cism than any of his contemporaries, to point 
to one or two of the most prominent traits 
of his private character. Watching him in 
his public career, he always strikes one as a 
man of singular reserve; a man having few 
confidential friends, and seldom indulging in 
free intercourse even with his immediate col- 
leagues. 

The popular impression of him, indeed, is 
that he is a man without friends, laboring 
alone, and holding himself aloof from those 





who are his natural allies. We believe this 
impression is an entirely mistaken one. It is, 
at any rate, certain that, personally, Mr. Dis- 
raeli is one of the most popular men in the 
House of Commons, winning upon politicians 
of all shades of opinion by his never-failing 
courtesy, by his generosity toward those who 
are beginning their political career, and by 
the utter absence of any thing like personal 
vanity in his character. Nor is it unworthy 
of remark that toward Mr. Gladstone he has 
always shown a degree of personal esteem, 
and of actual generosity, which has never 
been requited by the latter as fully as we 
could have wished. 

What the reason of this apparent want of 
generosity on Mr. Gladstone’s part may be, it 
is difficult to tell. Assuredly, Mr. Gladstone 
is not, as a rule, cold or ungenerous toward 
his rivals or opponents, but there is in his 
bearing toward Mr. Disraeli an unquestion- 
able coldness which has often puzzled those 
who know him best. To us it seems in some 
degree to be accounted for by the fact that 
the prime-minister entertains some doubt as 
to the sincerity of Mr. Disraeli’s convictions, 

But, if that be so, his conduct is, to say 
the least, inconsistent. There are other men 
whose convictions are much more open to 
suspicion than Mr. Disraeli’s, toward whom 
he shows none of this coldness. How high 
the personal feud between these two great 
statesmen has sometimes risen will be remem- 
bered by those who can recall one memorable 
occasion when Mr. Disraeli congratulated 
himself on the fact that the ponderous table 
of the House separated and in a measure pro- 
tected him from his rival. Yet it is bare jus- 
tice to Mr. Gladstone to recall another occa- 
sion when Mr. Disraeli under, as it then ap- 
peared, the imminent pressure of a severe do- 
mestic affliction, was manifestly touched by 
the feeling and delicacy with which his great 
opponent alluded to his position. We only 
wish that such displays of mutual good feel- 
ing were more common than they are. 

The great Conservative leader is a poet as 
well as a statesman. In the lightness of his 
fancy, in the depth of his feeling for the suf- 
ferings of others, in the catholicity of his 
sympathies, in his fine imaginative powers, 
and in his ability to invest the homeliest of 
topics with something of romance and of 
beauty, he gives proof of the pure vein of 
poetry hidden somewhere in his nature. 

Of his faults a great deal might easily be 
said. Some of them have already been indi- 
cated in these pages, indeed, and there are 
others which are patent to everybody. Mar- 
vellous dexterity in manipulating a question, 
and wonderful skill in seizing every advantage 
offered by the enemy, though they make a 
man a great party-leader, do not necessarily 
make him a great statesman. We believe, as 
we have already said, that Mr. Disraeli has 
the faculty of statesmanship in a very high 
degree; but it is nevertheless manifest that 
he has at times shown rather too strong & 
bias in favor of expediency, and has sacrificed 
what his party believed to be great principles 
in order to secure for them a temporary ad- 
vantage. But it is always open to dispute 
whether he was not perfectly justified in 
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taking the course he followed on such occa- 
sions. We have not yet reached the end of 
the political history of England, and a good 
many very acute Liberals are inclined to the 
belief that Mr. Disraeli’s Reform Bill, for in- 
stance, instead of destroying the Conserva- 
tive party, saved it from destruction, and 
opened out for it a new career. Time only 
can solve this question; but, while it re- 
mains in doubt, it is unfair to regard it as 
finally settled against Mr. Disraeli; and on 
the question of the practical capacity as a 
party-leader which Mr. Disraeli displayed in 
this transaction, there cannot be even the 
shadow of a doubt. It is true, again, that 
his powers as a speaker are sometimes marred 
by what we may call a falsetto tone of senti- 
ment, and that, while he has the power of 
making, at times, speeches which captivate 
all who hear him, there are other occasions 
when he fails to produce such an impression 
as might be expected upon his audience. But, 
while we own these things, we must still ad- 
mit that he has played a great part in the 
history of the country, and, on the whole, has 
played it well; while, as for his personal ca- 
reer, his struggle from comparative poverty 
and obscurity to the greatest height which it 
is possible for a subject to attain, and the 
qualities which, during that struggle, he has 
displayed, his resolution and endurance in 
defeat, his generosity and moderation in vic- 
tory—these are things for which every man 
must feel the most genuine sympathy and ad- 
miration, whose sympathy and admiration are 
worth possessing. His career is a romance ; 
but it is a romance that teaches a thousand 
useful and noble lessons, and that will have 
power in times when the party passions of 
to-day shall be cold as the ashes of those by 
whom they are fanned, to fire many a young 
soul with the highest ambition, and to fill 
many a tender heart with the sympathy for 
him whose story it records, and who is not 
now appreciated as he deserves to be. 





GNAT-DANCES. 





MONG the many graceful things in Na- 
ture, unnoticed by ninety-nine out of a 
hundred persons, are the elegantly-easy cofil- 
lon-parties of the gnats. True, the actors do 
not move on “ light, fantastic toe”—they are 
too ethereal for that—but on the wing; nor are 
they paired off into couples, for each seems 
to act independently of every other, yet in 
concert with the rest ; nor is the set confined 
to eight or eighty, or even eight hundred, 
but is as numerous sometimes as a swarm of 
bees; but no one can watch their movements 
without being convinced that they are en- 
gaged in amusement, and that, so far as is 
possible for gnats, the amusement is a dance. 
Noris this amusement confined to any one 

sp cies, but extends through the whole Culex 
family, from the almost invisible sand-fly, the 
brilot, or burning-fly, of our Southern sea- 
board and of the West Indies—the most ven- 
omous creature, for its size, in existence—to 
the gallinipper, or gigantic-belted mosquito 
that, fortunately for human comfort, confines 





himself usually to the dark swamp or uncul- 
tivated wild, and may be observed practised 
sometimes by vinegar-gnats, house-flies, ich- 
neumon-flies, and others. 

Their favorite time for indulging this sport 
is in the warm season of the year, when the 
sun sends his rays aslant through the moist 
air, before the dew is wholly exhaled in the 
morning, or after the evening damps are pre- 
paring to descend. Then a person, with an 
eye for such things, may discover them over 
almost every quarter of an acre of the world’s 
surface, sometimes a dozen parties of pleas- 
ure, of various numbers, within the limits of 
an ordinary garden, wheeling joyously around 
their several centres, as if eager to throw off 
some of the exuberance of life. 

Looking at them simply as objects in mo- 
tion, without seeking to know their species or 
their aims, the eye is charmed with an end- 
less variety of graceful movements. The 
actors are so swift that it is impossible to 
distinguish their forms, or to more than guess 
at their size. Nothing is discernible but a 
multitude of silver-like streaks which mark 
the several tracks, and combine to form a 
kind of gauzy tissue in the air. 

The tracks are all more or less circular 
and involved, no two having the same plane 
of revolution, but inclined to each other at 
every angle, while they all recognize a gen- 
eral centre that is by no means fixed, some 
of the gyrations being horizontal, some ver- 
tical, some oblique, while many of them are 
in a direction the reverse of the majority. 

Sometimes, as if by universal consent, the 
animated globe suddenly expands to many 
times its former diameter, making one think 
of an explosion ; then, after a few seconds, or 
perhaps more than a minute, the mass con- 
tracts to its normal dimensions. Sometimes, 
again, the movers so reduce their several or- 
bits as to seem almost a compact mass, while 
the rapidity of motion continues the same, as 
is attested by the silver-like streak, and you 
are puzzled to conceive how they manage to 
move without colliding; indeed, you look 
confidently to see some of them fluttering 
with broken wing to the earth ; but they never 
fall, they never collide. Their exceeding 
quickness of motion is such that, i is said, 
they can glide unwet between the drops of 
falling rain when overtaken by a shower, and, 
after the rain is over, that they will come to- 
gether as before. 

This globe of joyous life, as has been in- 
timated, does not continue necessarily in any 
one place. Its centre is usually six or eight 
feet above the surface of the earth, though 
sometimes the globe almost touches it, and 
sometimesitisfarupin theair. But, whatever 
may be the selected place, it is kept only by 
a sort of general rule. The mass rises and 
falls, one, two, three, four feet ; it sways this 
way and that way; it bursts into countless 
fragments, which fly off so far as to be lost 
to sight; then, after a few minutes, they 
come back, one by one, to revolve around she 
same centre, or around a new one not far 
distant. 

Not unfrequently some of them will dash 
away from the main body as if they had re- 
ceived an affront, and begin to play around a 








new centre, where they will be gradually 
joined by others of like spirit, until the whole 
company has changed its place; or perhaps, 
after amusing themselves by a few indepen- 
dent whirls, the whole detachment returns to’ 
join the main body. 

Approach one of these gyrating compa- 
nies, it will perhaps wait until your head in- 
terferes with their motions, or until your 
breath warns them of your presence, when 
they will scatter in every direction, then con- 
gregate in several knots, which soon discover 
one another and coalesce. 

Wait until the mass has become very com- 
pact, then creep up softly, and sweep your 
half-closed palm among them, so as to cap-. 
ture a specimen and to discover what it is, 
If the parties to the dance are mosquitoes, it 
will be found that their heads are all beauti- 
fully plumed with a pair of feather-like cock- 
ades. This ornament proves that they are 
males. It is said that female mosquitoes 
never dance. They leave this time-killing 
amusement to the males, who have nothing 
else to do, the lady-mosquitoes being too 
closely occupied with sucking blood (which 
the males never do), and with preparing their 
eggs for the water, where they are to be 


hatched. 
F. R. Govrpine. 





A HINDOO PROCESSION, 
See ILLUSTRATION, page 716. 


HE Hindoo procession represented in our 
illustration was one of the gorgeous 
scenes frequently exhibited at Baroda, the 
capital of the potentate called the guicowar, 
or gykwar, who died last year. His ances- 
tors were Mahratta princes, who ruled over a 
large portion of Guzerat, in the west of Hin- 
dostan, some three hundred miles north of 
Bombay. About the beginning of this cen- 
tury, the then reigning guicowar put himself 
under British protection, and his successors 
have been able to maintain an appearance of 
independence and to keep up a show of royal 
state, though really entirely subject to the 
English viceroy. 

Baroda, the capital of the guicowar, is a 
large and fine city, and one of the wealthiest 
in India, It has long been renowned for the 
magnificence of its princes, and for its gor- 
geous shows of eiephants and of wild-beast 
fights, in which the late guicowar took great 
delight, and for which he had gathered from 
all parts of India a vast collection of animals, 
including lions, tigers of every species, bears, 
panthers, and rhinoceroses, 

The procession represented in our engrav- 
ing was one that occurred during the celebra- 
tion of the great Hindoo festival called Das- 
sara, which takes place in October, and lasts 
ten days. On the tenth day is celebrated 
the legendary victory of Rama over Ravana, 
the King of Ceylon, recorded in the ancient 
sacred poems of the Hindoos. On this occa- 
sion the late guicowar always went in state, 
surrounded by all the pomp he could com- 
mand, to sacrifice a buffalo in memory of the 
goddess Durga. 
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NOTES OF BOSTON. 


OSTON has a quarter of a million of inhab- 
itants ; its schools are unrivalled ; it has 
the most effective library in the country ; its 
municipal government is intelligent and honest ; 
its property is worth a thousand million dol- 
lars in the market, thus establishing it as 
the wealthiest city, of its size, on the conti- 
nent; its people are keenly alive to improve- 
ment, and practical in their efforts to obtain 
it; it has grown faster than any city on the 
Atlantic seaboard; and, finally, its position, 
its internal development, the energy of its 
inhabitants, its continuous expansion and en- 
terprise, promise greater things in the future 
than have been achieved in the past. 

Its outskirts are beautiful. All about, at 
distances varying from three to ten miles, rise 
graceful hills from which the land undulates 
to the shore. White villages are scattered 
here, there, and everywhere. Country-houses 
with wide gardens, parks with large trees, 
churches with tall spires, white, narrow, sinu- 
ous roads, high towers, fanciful pagodas, shin- 
ing lakes, prosperous vegetation, and the most 
eloquent proofs of labor, toil, wealth, and 
taste, lie profusely on every hand. 

Every rod of ground is historical. All 
hill-tops have played parts in the Revolution. 
Grass-grown swellings of the turf, hardly 
distinguishable from the ground about them, 
are what now remain of old redoubts and 
fortifications long since lessened and smoothed 
by years, as have been the passions which 
inspired them. Every pretty rill whose bright 
waters enhance the landscape, has been ford- 
ed and reforded by the scarlet and homespun 
soldiers, who chased each other to and fro 
over the contested land 

Hundreds of antique houses with gable 
roofs, half buried in the shades of mighty 
elms, claim embrasured windows where stood 
Washington or Gage or some grand person- 
age with spurs and jingling scabbard, frown- 
ing or smiling at the fortunes of the hour. 
Hoary trees bereft of all but a sparsely 
sprinkled verdure in midsummer, racked by 
centuries of storms, stripped of branches, 
bolted and barred with iron straps, profess to 
have given wide-spread shade to troops of 
hungry dragoons or rangers. 

Monuments of granite mark the places of 
battles, tablets relate that here there was a 
new point of departure in the strife; dusty 
cross-roads have not yet lost the echo of the 
old sentry’s footfalls, nor the battlemented 
atone bridges the heavy tread of battalions. 

Over this wide-spread and genial domain 
there has stretched a refining and artistic in- 
fluence. Suburban homes can never be more 
homelike and enticing than those here. Their 
accessibility is peculiar, and fifty thousand 
people pour daily from the great city to enjoy 
them. When this is reflected upon, the sin- 
gularity appears. The number is enormous. 
To this feature in their social life the citizens 
of the city owe much of the vigor and energy 
which marks them. The memory of a home 
amid trees, flowers, and pure air, must always 
quicken the intellect and strengthen the heart. 

Boston opens eastwardly to the sea. Its 
old contour has been lost as well as its old out- 








line. The picture of the huge mound sur- 
mounted with the State-house is vivid enough 
to the eye of every one, but they are few who 
properly comprehend the marvellous change 
in its general form. 

Once it was a mass of land attached to 
the main body by a very slender neck. Now 
the neck has been swelled as with a goitre, 
and has become wider and more valuable 
than the original head. A new city has been 
built to the southward upon eight hundred 
and eighty acres of made land, and the great 
superabundance of the old city presses into 
it with constant expansion. ® 

The northern half, which is also that part 
bordered by the water, is the Boston known 
to the country for its many peculiarities and 
its many excellences. It is here that the halls 
are to be found which are almost classic from 
the remembrances of divine singers and ora- 
tors, of great lecturers and poets; here are 
the pulpits of famous and sturdy preachers ; 
the scholarly book-makers and great writers ; 
the deep, fostering care for the arts, music, edu- 
cation, and all that makes life beautiful; the 
savor of age and old fashion which is so pleas- 
ant to Americans; that strange tangle of 
streets at once so perplexing and so amusing, 
and that strictness and hard temper, and that 
coldness and formality which are so happy and 
genial after all. Were the genius of the city 
twice as frozen and austere as she is wrongly 
imagined, were one never so exacting and obdu- 
rate, how quickly would she have become sub- 
dued were she compelled to look after her in- 
terests by threading the highway of her own 
domain! She must stop and inquire at every 
turn; on every hand new complications of al- 
leys appear; the way becomes blocked; she 
travels in circles ; directions are unintelligible ; 
it becomes grave business; anger and vexa- 
tion will not do, and meek patience must be 
the result. It would sweeten the temper of a 
mule. 

The common plan of directing one in this 
odd place is to point out, over the tops of 
buildings, the general position of the desired 
spot, and advise a further journey of so many 
minutes, and a further questioning when the 
time has expired. If a stranger were shown 
the Revere House at the West End, and then 
set down a mile off, he would lose his wager 
if he bet that he would find it again in twen- 
ty-four bours unassisted. What remains of 
Copp’s Hill with its old cemetery is more se- 
cluded and hidden than Fair Rosamond’s bow- 
er ever was; and the tangle which involves 
even such a large place as Haymarket Square 
surpasses the tangles of the Dismal Swamp. 

An old sight-seer and pedestrian, a man 
preternaturally cool and observing, to whom 
a colored door, a quaint sign, or a displaced 
cobble-stone, has always secured a sure retreat 
after the manner of Tom Thumb’s pebbles—a 
person, perhaps, who has safely blazed his de- 
vious path through the alleys of Damascus or 
Cairo or Jerusalem—is more than likely to re- 
quire all his craftin Boston. The calm, suave 
sweep of some thoroughfare will cajole him 
into confidence, and the thorough cleanliness 
and cheerfulness of his surroundings will make 
him an easy prey to the god of pitfalls. He 
will stroll on, delighted at the clear air, the 
brilliant skop-fronts, and, attracted by the cool 





shade of this quiet street, or the bustle and 
brightness of that one, he will crcas and re- - 
cross; turn all angles known to geometry; . 
meet squares with trees, and circles with dry 
fountains ; wooden houses bulging over the 
walks ; historic buildings with descriptive tab- 
lets; strange mile-stones; hobbling old men 
in strange naval and military uniforms, with 
whom he will talk; antique door-knobs of 
polished brass; he may hear through some 
open window the clang of a black, worm- 
eaten Liverpool clock, or the trill of some 
sweet-voiced bird which for years has en- 
livened the old-fashioned street. All these 
things and a hundred more may beckon him 
on with the charm of a siren, and embroil him 
in a maelstrom of lanes and by-ways, inter- 
mingling and crossing so confusingly that 
self-extrication becomes impossible: if he 
struggles he will merely plunge into the be- 
wildering vortex the sooner, whence to de- 
part he must be led by some courteous Bos- 
tonian or must follow closely some of the five 
hundred blue guardians of the law. 

About the more remote part of this half 
of the city there is an undefinable charm. 
Here every thing is old-fashioned. The names 
of old naval heroes designate the streets, and 
the hard-won glory of old battles and old sea- 
fights seems to linger about these rows of red 
houses with low ceilings and small window- 
panes. All is in the minor state ; the shops are 
no larger than the bakeries ; the houses rare- 
ly exceed three stories in height; there is no 
noise, no rumble of heavy teams, no sight of 
a modish dress, no spectacle which dazzles or 
startles, no dissonant sound, and no enter- 
prise at all at variance with the established 
character of the locality. It appears as if a 
wave had receded from it and left it resigned, 
inanimate, and respectable. It is redolent of 
old manners, old attire, old dances, old wines, 
and old probity and rectitude. A great deal 
of greenery appears in the windows; the 
shades are always purely white; the sashes 
are freely opened for the air; pet cats with 
ribbons lie blinking upon the sills; the walks 
and steps are always newly drenched with 
water; comfort abounds on every hand, and 
children seem out of place. Should the city 
be threatened with an earthquake which would 
slowly engulf every thing, one cannot imagine 
that a cry of protest would come out from 
this quarter, so calm and phlegmatic does it 
appear. 

One effect of the tortuous courses of the 
old streets is to precipitate many volumes of 
people and vehicles upon two or three points, 
or perhaps half a dozen points, where they 
converge. At certain times in the day the 
masses of travellers in these special spots is 
wonderfully large. Haste distinguishes them 
from strollers, and it is always plain that 
business or home inspires their journeying. 

After the tumults which almost constantly 
rage about’Bowdoin Square and the unsightly 
Old State-house, there follows, in the way 
of comparison, that which makes Dock Square 
a Babel. It is here that no less than nine 
thriving streets come together, and it is also 
the marketing rendezvous of several thou- 
sands each hour from the earliest dawn until 
nightfall. It is surrounded by third-rate, bus- 
tling shops, and has a trifling resemblance to 
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Rag Fair in the open character of some of the 
buildings fronting upon it. Festoons of heavy 
clothing, attractive to sailors and farmers, 
flutter in the wind; canvas signs depend 
from garret-windows, secured by net-works of 
rope; and strings of hats and gloves hang at 
the mercy of the weather. 

Shadows from these suspended things rush 
hither and thither over the crowded space be- 
low, and bring out the sunshine in an artifi- 
cial glitter. The walks are crowded with par- 
eels and heaps of produce which overflow 
from the bursting stalls. All the angles and 
nooks made by the peculiar joining of the 
thoroughfares are hampered with disused har- 
nesses; ropes, crates, feed-baskets, and heaps 
of straw. Rough country beasts, undersized, 
badly hitched, and frolicsome, with their 
noses high in the air, whinny amatory cries 
to distant friends. Half a thousand country- 
men, with voices as loud as the north wind, 
and as harsh as Titanic whistles, bargain and 
whoop the livelong day, describing their damp 
wares and exchanging chaff with rivals in the 
trade. It is here that they find at once their 
play-ground and their market. Relieved 
from the oppressive silence of the country 
roads and fields, they let out their spirits in 
an unceasing flow of brazen calls and jackal 
langhter. The tumult rages around the fa- 
mous Faneuil Hall, whose brown sides gather 
under them the aristocracy of the marketing 
interest, and whose bell of thundering reso- 
nance drowns at times, like a flood of water, 
even this tempestuous uproar. 

The surrounding buildings present all kinds 
of angles to the view; no two facades are 
alike; lanes filled with hurrying people open 
on every side, narrow streets present distant, 
widening panoramas of the busiest, quickest, 
and brightest life. Colors abound, the rush 
is ceaseless, the noise is ever unquelled, ac- 
tivity reigns, and the place is exhilarating. 

It is this quarter which is the old half- 
obscured scene of active revolt in 1775. 
Within a circle of a thousand yards arose the 
Revolution. 

Descending into the square is the crescent- 
shaped, sunny, and attractive Cornhill. Its 
distinguishing mark is its shops devoted to 
the sale of second-hand books. Upon the 
broad walks are counters filledwith rubbed and 
misused volumes, standing unguarded in the 
open air, with their small prices designated up- 
on flowing sheets of paper. A few lingering 
men, mostly old and with leisure, are always to 
be found hovering over the accumulation like 
honey-hunting bees, plunging down here and 
there, then rising and sailing on watchfully. 
Here are masses of school-books cast out of 
fashion by new developments of knowledge, 
or more likely by the whimsical fancies of new 
boards of school directors ; and again the num- 
berless thumbed and well-conned stocks of 
child-literature now outgrown and out-taught, 
and sent to be sold for pennies which will go to 
the poor-box ; then, again, there are the mourn- 
ful fragments of some well-beloved library, 
broken and dispersed by adverse fortune, and 
whose fugitive and lonely volumes find sorry 
refuge iu the bare and dusty publicity of the 
street. No remains are so mournful and 
touching as these. 

Boston is often declared to be the most 





English-looking town in the country, and it is 
in this portion that the resemblance lies. It 
is here that that grayish, smoky, irregular 
aspect comes to view which brings to one’s 
mind the dull obscurity of foreign cities. On 
every hand a surprise meets the eye, and 
arouses a curiosity that it is difficult to 
satisfy. Into the little open space at the 
head of Cornhill there debouches half a 
dozen curving streets of old architecture, and 
filled to overflowing with a pressing and 
noisy crush of vehicles, and whose walks are 
thronged with crowds of people, precipitately 
flyfhg about their business with a never-ceas- 
ing haste. 

The dingy stone facades of the Museum, 
the Court-house, and the heavy granite pile 
beyond; the square tower of the famous 
King’s Chapel; the sturdy substantiality of 
Brattle Street; the receding and winding 
vistas of the descending streets; the decent 
dress and energy of the passers-by; the 
stream of street-cars, which resemble huge 
colored beads, told upon endless and never- 
failing strings; the rows of small and busy 
shops ; the knowledge that antiquity and his- 
tory consecrate nearly all that is here to be 
seen, makes the spot interesting above all 
others. 

In few cities in the country are to be 
found more evidences of rapid growth than in 
this. Whole quarters put off the old gar- 
ments, worn perhaps ever since they were 
built, and take upon themselves a character 
so entirely new and foreign that they lose 
altogether their former identity. A street 
of business becomes a street of residence; a 
square of squalid and miserable houses be- 
comes elegant in a single season; where end- 
less rows of brick warehouses stretched their 
monotonous fronts, there appear in another 
year complete structures of beautiful granite, 
lofty, broad, and imposing. Splendid archi- 
tectural effects spring up from refuse bits 
of ground; what in one month is a three- 
storied, cracked, and tenantless incumbrance, 
is in the next a heap of rubbish and a dusty 
pit, and in the next month is a monument to 
art, taste, and usefulness. Trade-centres are 
moved with a rapidity which confuses a vis- 
itor to the place. Where in years past he 
has been accustomed to find the headquarters 
of a particular interest, he is very likely to 
find that it has moved on with its commis- 
sion-merchants, brokers, and auctioneers, and 
that an entirely new branch of business has 
moved forward into the vacated quarters, re- 
modelled it, improved it, adapted it, and is 
getting on finely with all possible signs of 
prosperity. For instance, there was once a 
noble, quiet, and aristocratic square within a 
stone’s-throw of Cornhill. It was secluded, 
having a narrow inlet at one side and a still 
narrower outlet in the distant corner. In the 
centre was a group of trees, a long list of 
sward, protected by an iron fence, set upon 
an underwork of stone. All was as cool, 
calm, and retired, as a garden in midsummer. 
The houses which entirely surrounded it were 
of brick, four generous stories in height, and 
occupied by wealthy people, who regarded 
their secure and delightful homes with com- 
placency. Few sounds were to be heard but 
the occasional rumble of a pleasure-carriage, 





the echo of the voices of the children, and 
the twittering of a few birds in the little 
park. Nothing interrupted but occasionally 
a stray pedestrian, a group of sauntering la- 
dies, or the brazen voice of a vender. No 
more tranquil spot could be imagined; the 
faint hum of the distant and surrounding 
streets only subdued it beyond its real still- 
ness. Nothing disturbed it, nothing intruded 
upon it. Suddenly there was a move to tear 
down an old building which held numberless 
law-offices in its complicated shell. Barris- 
ters’ Hall was full. The men of the law cast 
their hungry eyes upon the sanctity of Pem- 
berton Square, and fell upon it like a horde 
of locusts. The inhabitants fled, one house- 
hold after another, and small blue-and-black 
signs mottled the hitherto immaculate fronts 
of the dwellings. 

It is now a Furnival’s Inn. The walks 
are lined with public carriages, doors are 
wide open, and the halls are as bare as col- 
lege-corridors ; constant streams of men and 
boys flow in and about the invaded place, 
and new crops of golden names appear on 
quarter-day. Companies, agencies, and desk- 
men, fill up the chambers from the basements 
to the skylights, and the square has lost the 
name of home to all but two or three linger- 
ing families at the eastern end. It was all 
done in a breath—in a season. Other places 
have made as quick transitions, and have 
changed their old habiliments for new with 
as equal completeness and rapidity. 

Where there has been the densest con- 
fusion of streets, broad avenues now appear. 
Where there have been long lanes hampering 
the intercourse of the city by their very ex- 
istence, factories, shops, hotels, and ware- 
houses, have been ruthlessly destroyed to 
straighten and widen them. <A huge and 
densely-populated hill has been dug from out 
the very heart of the city, and the flat surface 
covered with the most enduring buildings. A 
broad avenue has been laid straight across 
valuable docks and wharf privileges, in re- 
sponse to a far-sighted spirit of improvement. 
Harbor-fees are being abolished ; railroads 
encircle the city, by which immigrants can 
be sent on their way West three hours after 
landing. Obstructions to shipping are being 
fast removed, and the hampering laws which 
have affected commerce are being repealed. 

Improvements, or, rather, rectifications of 
old judgments in building and laying out 
streets, have already cost the city eight mill- 
ion dollars, and the reform demands new re- 
form at each advancing step. 

Now that the city has opened so widely to 
the southward, many places hitherto almost 
doomed to renovation and change will escape, 
and will continue in their peaceful states un- 
disturbed. Beacon Hill is one of them; the 
danger which once encompassed it is lessen- 
ing instead of inoreasing, and its calm pre- 
cincts will doubtless remain unscathed except 
by time and the gradual metamorphosis which 
fifty years may accomplish. 

Whoever wishes for the rarest of city 
walks must stroll about the top and declivi- 
ties of this incomparable place. All the 
houses have passed their junior years, and 
grown into an unbroken sedateness of pres- 
ence and high degree.. The stagnation of # 
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deep forest cannot rival the quietude of the 
streets. Their steep ascent effectually pre- 
vents the passage of disturbing teams and 
throngs of men, and they are to the city as 
the chambers are to a house. Nearly all the 
buildings are of red, unpainted brick, low- 
stooped, and roofed with slate. A few are 
brown, and a few have flights of stone steps 
ascending from the outside. Here and there, 
there is one of granite, but they are rare, 
and the different styles of construction, as 
well as the constantly-changing grade, re- 
deem them from a dreary uniformity. 

A few feet from the centre of a square on 
the southern side, one which is more sedate 
and still than any in the city—a square which 
is very rich, dignified, and clean, one having 
such a calm atmosphere of refined somno- 
lence that sunlight seems always out of 
place, and twilight to be always in demand, 
and where there is a pretty park with’ rich 
grass and healthy trees, and where inside an 
iron railing there are two undersized but gray 
and graceful statues of Aristides and Colum- 
bus, and one which bears a name suggestive 
of a hard fight amid a winter’s snows far to 
the northeast—at a few feet from the centre 
of Louisburg Square, there burst that marvel- 


‘fous spring of Blaxton’s, now long since cov- 


ered up and lost, though highly worth com- 
memoration. 

Hereabouts are the homes of many valu- 
able men and women, people of great mark 
in the world at large, and deep in the favor 
and regard of their fellow-citizens. It would 
be hard to enumerate those of the literati, 
scientists, theologians, and perhaps philan- 
thropists, one might easily happen upon in 
the shortest journey, but they all live here 
within a short distance of that most beautiful 
valley which glows upon the southern side. 
Upon clambering up the steep hill, and on 
looking about and becoming imbued with the 
atmosphere of old-fashion which is diffused 
from the smooth red walks, the marvellously 
clean streets, the neat house-fronts, the very 
trees, and also with the indefinite idea of a 
general desertion from light and activity of 
all who here reside, one is led to expect schol- 
ars and students on every hand, as a good 
geologist is led to expect gold from the rocks 
he sometimes sees about him. 

The pleasure of wandering here is most 
delightful. One can hardly escape from the 
green gardens of Mount-Vernon Street, nor 
from the more cheerful air of Beacon. The 
desire to linger and stare at this and that 
commonplace object, is too strong to permit 
hurry, and one is content to loiter, so cool 
and sequestered do the streets appear. One 
may stand and look off over the blue waters 
of the river toward the high hills of Newton ; 
the flush of green, the sails of the boats, the 
fair expanse of sky, are very grateful after a 
lounge through the city behind. All the vicin- 
ity is the same. ll is retired, noiseless, and 
refined; all has the same indefinite charm of 
association, both to the stranger who knows 
them from what has come from them, and to 
the resident for their dignity and for the 
homes they contain. All throughout the old- 
er parts of the city there will appear here and 
there isolated localities as retired and land- 
locked, so to speak, as this, though hardly so 





beautiful or so wealthy, nor of course so 
large. 

To the south of those blessed forty acres 
whose surface of verdure will be found to 
have had immense influence on the character 
and products of Boston brains, when all things 
shall be reduced to figures—beyond the Com- 
mon and Public Garden—there is a very dif- 
ferent view. Here all the land is made, the 
earth having been tediously and laboriously 
brought from the sides of distant hills and 
thrown upon a large expanse of muddy and 
useless flats. 

Here there is now a quarter of almost Pa- 
risian elegance. 

The dwellings, churches, family - hotels, 
and public buildings, which here alone occupy 
the space, are of the richest description. 
Every thing is new, substantial, and grand. 
Old church congregations, tired of the dust, 
heat, distance, and noise of the uncongenial 
business streets, have moved down upon this 
broad plain, and built themselves the best 
places of worship that art could afford. 
Residences of the broadest frontage, the finest 
facades, and the most expensive material, 
have been constructed in the best way, to 
present to the eye a scene of impressive 
beauty. The Art Museum is to be built here, 
and the Natural History Rooms and Techno- 
logical School now find it a comfortable 
home. 

Here the art of street-planning is refined 
upon to the most luxurious extent. Parks 
are devised, and the new avenues are so wide 
as to admit of a strip of grass-plot the entire 
length. The surveyor’s maps picture a city 
Arcadia, with all the toys of statues, fountains, 
and memorials. The growth of this place has 
been so rapid, and yet so substantial, as to al- 
mostexceed belief. Red brick and white marble 
chdteauz with gorgeous stables, painted roofs, 
gilded ornaments of iron, encaustic tiles, and 
massive oaken doors,leap up from out the 
sterile gravel as if they were a species of fun- 
gus suddenly developed by a change of air. 

One day there appears a body of men 
with pile-drivers, who prepare the foundations 
of a block, or perhaps a single house farther 
out on the dreary expanse, over which the 
winds sweep with a terrible” ferocity, and 
where the sun scorches with tropical effect. 
The house rises, and remains empty and 
alone for a short while; then the city sud- 
denly expands and takes it in. Buildings 
leap up about it, streets appear, and people 
move into them ; and gas, and water, and po- 
lice, follow in quick succession. Advances 
are made upon new territory as if caution and 
circumspection were needed, and many a soli- 
tary house has stood like a deserted outpost 
at the corner of some prospective street, 
which at the time was a desert of the most 
cheerless sort, until some internal change in 
the old city deprived people of their ancient 
homes, and a demand for new ones gave the 
advance-post perpetual company. 

The area called New Boston, in contra- 
distinction to the original city, is exceedingly 
vast when it is comprehended that it consists 
of amass of densely-populated streets. Two 


| railroad-lines divide it, and confuse the ar- 


rangement of the land, especially as they 
cross each other in curves, in a spot where it 





is particularly essential that there should be 
no obstacle whatever. 

When the city began to swell, and to de- 
mand more room, it made progress in several 
different points at once, and the impulse given 
to the direction of new thoroughfares was far 
from general. 

Therefore it happens that there are vari- 
ous patches of squares which, although regu- 
larly angled, and very different from the hap- 
hazard condition of the old streets, are still 
independent of the drift of other patches on 
every side. Consequently their lines of de 
parture are provokingly unintelligible, and 
one is exactly as liable to perplexity in parts 
of the South End as he is in the West. On 
the east of those two lines of railroads before 
mentioned the increase of dwellings is posi- 
tively surprising. They are readily occupied, 
and the tenants appear stable enough, though 
it is impossible to escape the impression that 
there is an undue inflation somewhere. 

It is a huge, wide-spread, florid wilderness 
of brick. The houses are generally of less 
elevation than those in the newer parts of 
New-York City, but their general character is 
much the same. Comparatively few gere 
built by their residents, but were erected for 
rental, and are occupied by the virtue of 
leases. It is not likely that the aspect of 
newness, which nearly always attends any 
street of duplicate houses, will ever leave this 
quarter ; continuous lines of granite steps, un- 
broken uniformity of roofs, windows, and side- 
walks, must ever appear incomplete, and, to a 
certain extent, dreary. In few places does 
any sign of green meet the gaze. Wherever 
it does it is generous and beautiful. Union 
and Chester Parks swell out suddenly from 
narrow entrances, and open wide and cool ex- 
panses to the wearied eye. Bright fountains 
appear through the thick foliage, and the rip 
ple of the water, mingled with the shouts of 
the playing children who gather daily in the 
broad paths, salute the ear with an indescrib- 
able charm. 

Two more large squares, Blackstone and 
Franklin, go further still toward relieving the 
South End from sterility and barrenness. Here 
are large parks with elaborate pathways, 
choice trees and large fountains, and basing 
of water. Elegant houses look upon them, 
and the great thoroughfare of the city divides 
them. Ofair and light there is plenty. Wash- 
ington Street, which two miles farther in the 
city is excessively narrow and crowded, is 
here as wide as a New-York avenue, and as 
straight. Columbus Avenue the same; also 
Shawmut Avenue, Warren Avenue, and Tre- 
mont Street. All are of noble breadth, and 
perfectly lined, though their directions are 
not parallel, 

It is in the cross-streets, those red, obdu- 
rate, and unbroken, irreproachable places, that 
the traveller becomes unhappy. He grows de- 
pressed at the severity of regulation, height, 
facade, and ornament. The pavement is al- 
ways excellent, always clean, and always in 
repair. The house-fronts and the little patch- 
es of greensward—if by chance there be any 
—are immaculate. 

But now let this be distinctly comprehend- 
ed. Itis the prospect in advance which makes 
one wish that some break might occur to re- 
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freshen the eye. The perspective is tiresome ; 
not peculiarly, for the perspective of Philadel- 
phia and New-York streets is the same; but 
still, having recently departed from old Bos- 
ton, the new afflicts the spirit of the wanderer 
by its superior devotion to straight lines. But 
if one can muster the aplomb to stroll up one 
street, down another, and into another, and 
still another, and at the same time look direct- 
ly in at the parlor-windows, which are most- 
ly low and unshaded, he will be constantly 
impressed with the idea of universal comfort 
and refinement. 

It makes its appearance on every nand. It 
is not at all uncommon to catch the shadowy 
outline of a fine statue or bust of marble fa- 
cing inward upon the room from the street 
window ; or an elegant bronze, or a rare and 
invaluable antique vase, with strange colors 
and still stranger outline ; but, what is more 
gratifying still, is the almost inevitable view 
of some inexpensive copy or model of a work 
famous for its artistic merit—it may be a 
Rogers’s group ; a Parian cast; a bright copy 
of a trifle of Cellini’s ; a fernery of tiles, pat- 
terns of foreign works ; or perhaps a handful 
of ime-made waxen flowers, skeleton leaves, 
with protecting shades of glass; or, what is 
more common, a gilded cage hung in the midst 
of flowers and vines, which clamber about the 
sills and window-frames ; pendent baskets of 
rustic work, which contain various - colored 
leaves ; little brackets of carved wood, sup- 
porting plaster images of danting-girls ; little 
airy figures, made of colored clay, suspended 
by invisible threads, cleaving the air like 
birds, as they gracefully swing to and fro, 
animated by some accidental touch or breath 
of air. Farther in, your prying eye will 
fall upon countless books, arranged care- 
fully against the evening’s demand; and the 
inevitable and beloved piano. Pictures al- 
ways adorn the walls. They are unexception- 
ally good, and are always arranged and hung 
with taste. All this is apology enough for 
any shortcomings of the street-designers, and 
one forgets their doings in his satisfaction 
with the residents and the conduct of their 
homes. 

These streét-designers must always be the 
most miserable of men, provided any sense 
of order harasses them. Hungry and am- 
bitious Boston, eager to swell her tax-list, ea- 
ger to grow and to complete her large destiny, 
has of late years fostered a taste for territory, 
which gravel-trains cannot supply. Roxbury, 
a most beautiful town, which geographically 
‘bore the same relations to Boston and its 
Neck that the chest does to a man’s head, 
first fell a victim; and there was annexed to 
the city a series of uplands and lanes which 
will forever balk the efforts of the street 
commissioners to rectify. Subsequent to this 
complication of their troubles, eld and revered 
Dorchester lost her ancient identity, and 
brought her wealth of meandering country 
roads and serpentine cattle-trails to swell the 
disaster; and, at the moment of writing, there 
hangs suspended the fate of both Somerville 
and Charlestown, with their full complements 
of by-ways, streets, and tortured pikes, which, 
if also precipitated upon the already wonder- 





ful intricacies of the city, will drive pavers, gas- 


men, sewer - constructors, hydrant - builders, 
and graders, to the violent wards of the mad- 
houses, and no wonder. 

If Boston were at all in need of legendary 
treasures to enhance its interest to a traveller, 
it would have gained a rich stock with the ac- 
quisition of these beautiful towns. Few parts 
of even our wide country are so rich in such 
wealth as is this. 

Doubtless the accidents of brave bat- 
tles, great crises, and the births of great 
men, have elevated other spots higher in the 
love and reverence of the people than these 
country-places have attained; yet the long 
catalogues of conflicts with adverse circum- 
stances, with hard enemies, and a tempestu- 
ous climate, swell their honorable records 
with stories from which no one can carelessly 
turn aside. 

When one beholds the luxuriant growth 
of all that Nature affords, notices the rich fer- 
tility of the hill-sides and valleys, the teeming 
fields, the overcrowded barns, it is hard to 
believe that all was once a wretched expanse 
of poverty-stricken sand and rock, with scarce- 
ly turf enough to cover its nakedness. 

Here is a score of villages; bright, active, 
cheerful spots filled with churches, schools, 
and thriving factories, all swept in to help 
complete the city. Along the quiet roads one 
sees old dwellings built of wood, and, in a few 
cases, fast hastening to decay, whose cup- 
boards hold museums of relics of Indian 
fights, the French wars, and the three great 
wars of the republic—old china, old silver, 
old bullets, old breastplates, old Bibles, old 
parchments — newer swords, fragments of 
rifled shells, scraps of stained flags, and tar- 
nished medals awarded for bravery. 

Old elms, decrepit and wrecked, abound 
on every hand; age and old fashion appear in 
the shape of the houses, the moss-covered 
walls of the highways, and in the dress and 
speech of the people. 

Wealth adorns the sunny hill-sides with 
fair houses, and fills the streets with carriages 
and splendid horses. Landscape effects every- 
where meet the eye; the land never fails of a 
lovely view; nor does history omit a plain, a 
hill-top, an island in the bay, nor a heap of 
rocky shoals, to which to pin a story. 

When Boston shall have completed the 
enterprise of winning to herself this circle of 
towns, which now encompass the city for five 
miles on the south, west, and northwest, she 
will have accumulated almost every diversity 
of charm that an American city can pos- 
sess. 

The necessity of a public park, greater 
than the Central Park of this city, now occu- 
pies the close attention of the people, and they 
are casting about for a fit locality. That it 
will be inaugurated there can be no doubt, 
and yet it is a little hard to imagine a spot 
cultivated to more beauty than the country as 
it now exists, but the generous people will 
find a way to make it a paradise. 

It attracts the attention of a stranger to 
witness the extraordinary generality of agita- 
tion when any question of public interest here 
presents itself. No one seems without infor- 
mation or a theory respecting the matter, 
and the legislative hearings, which are nearly 





always demanded in relation to it, are most in- 
teresting, exhibiting, as they do, the keenest 
analysis of the modes of improving the city, 
her affairs, and the comfort of the peo- 
ple. 

It is hard to comprehend that any com- 
munity could be more sensitive to its own 


progress than that of Boston. To this pecu- | 


liarity they owe the thousand late improve. 
ments in their schools, government, and com- 
mercial facilities, and the end is by no means 
yet attained. To suggest, to petition, to pub- 
lish, to criticise, and then to quickly push to 
completion some municipal reform, appears 
to be one of the aims of every inhabi- 
tant. 





THE GREAT SCARE AT 
SHIRKSHIRE. 





HE cattle-men of Brighton. have often to 
wait a half-hour for the horse-cars, 
which take them out of Boston. They wait 
at what is known as the “Cambridge Car- 
office.” They have a ruddy, bovine look, as a 
general thing; but you will be surest to know 


them by a way they have of chewing their cud" 


—a single straw, with which they also pick 
their teeth at intervals. Theirs is a species 
of Yankee dialect cosmopolitanized by travel 
on stock-trains, and refined by current slang. 
It was not so very long ago that one of these 
fellows caused me to miss the Cambridge car 
by getting me interested in a story he was 
telling to a friend, who likewise seemed to be 
in the cattle-business. “We had,” said my 
story-teller, “‘a great scare up to Shirkshire 
other night; we seen a ghost!” Then the 
drover paused, thrust his broad-brimmed felt- 
hat on the back of his head, shifted the straw 
from one corner of his mouth to the other, 
stroked his long whiskers, and bent his merry 
bright eyes inquiringly upon the face of his 
companion—just as if they had begun a “ bar- 
gain” over a half-dozen steers. This was, of 
course, only a bid for his friend’s curiosity. 

“Seen a ghost?” asked his friend. 

And thus the preliminary bargain being 
struck, the drover shifted the straw back to 
the other side of his mouth once more, and 
continued: “ Yes, sir’ee, a ghost, all in white, 
goin’ about on all fours, like a ragin’ lion, 
see’in’ who he could devour, with a deuce of a 
noise. The hull of Shirkshire was roused as 
one man, an’ specially the women. The 
tarnal thing ’peared to take a partic’lar spite 
agin cattle, for it chased a cow bellerin’ down 
the hull length the village street. The cow 
raised its tail in the moonlight, an’ run more’n 
two mile. Wall, it kicked up a deuce of a fuss 
round in them parts. Did I ever tell you of 
old Deacon Ranshead? Wall, old Deacon 
Rarshead an’ his wife is about the meanest 
folks we’ve got up to Shirkshire. They're 
always got their noses in everybody else’s 
business, an’ the all-firedest, pesky liars any- 
where. Now it was about their house this 
*yere ghost was fust seen. Fact is, Jim Gil- 
son and some other jokers got the hull thing 
up. Better’n two weeks ago, when the 
hull village was sound asleep, Jim and 
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the boys takes the deacon’s calf away from 
his cow, an’ goes to Mrs. Deacon’s close-line, 
and gits one of the deacon’s shirts, an’ a pair 
o’ drawers, from it. “Then they drawed the 
shirt over the fore-legs and the drawers over 
the hind-legs of the calf, cuttin’ off its tail 
from sight for the time bein’, lappin’ the two 
garmints over each other, an’ tyin’ em round 
the calf’s middle with a piece of surcingle. 
Then they took an’ put the calf quiet-like, an’ 
not hurtin’ of him, in the deacon’s kitchen. 
Wall, course, the calf begin promenadein’ up 
an’ down the kitchen, upsettin’ of the milk- 
pans, an’ gettin’ confused with the gridir’ns 
an’ sich. This kinder stirred up Mrs. Deacon, 
and the deacon, too, and they was both power- 
ful scart. Mrs. Deacon thought the deacon’d 
better go down an’ see what was in the kitch- 
en. Thedeacon didn’t move. They both lis- 
tened awhile, an’ the pans an’ gridir’ns rattled 
louder’n ever. The deacon, very narvous- 
like, said he didn’t cale’late there was any 
thing thair, but, if his wife felt anxious about 
her milk-pans, she’d better go down an’ look 
arter’em. Then there came a rumblin’ an’ a 
clatter that sounded like the stove’d started 
up to visit ’em, an’ got lazy an’ rolled down- 
stairs agin. Mrs. Deacon, a tremblin’ all 
over, said she ’sposed the noise warn’t in the 
house at all; but a shutter’d got loose onto 
the front-stoop, an’ she guessed the deacon 
ought to go down an’ fix it. 

“That’s the kind of folks these is,” con- 
tinued the drover; “that’s the way they lie 
even to theirselves. You ought to see ’em 
skin an average character. Why, I wouldn’t 
take a common saint, at the price of his hide 
an’ taller, after he’d went through their slaugh- 
ter-house! It’s by siftin’ their lies about one 
another, ye see, that we afterward got all the 
circumstances how scart they was.” 

At this point the arrival of two cars on the 
heels of each other absorbed the attention of 
both drovers, and they became separated in 
the crowd. This event also had the effect of 
bringing my thoughts back from Shirkshire, 
just in time to see the car I should have 
taken disappearing around a distant corner. 
There was, I am ashamed to say, a good deal 
of curiosity mixed with my vexation; and I 
resolved now to have the rest of the story, if 
I had to wait the whole afternoon for it. 
While I was following the yarnster with my 
eye as he lounged lazily in the thick of the 
hurrying passengers, I was accosted by a gen- 
tleman in rather shabby black attire, and in 
an‘ exceedingly dishevelled beaver hat. I 
knew he was a gentleman by his manner, and 
especially by his speech. ‘ Excuse me, sir,” 
he said, with altogether too much beer in his 
voice—“ excuse me, sir; I am a rich md@h’s 
son myself; but could you let me have six 
cents to ride out on the East -Cambridge 
cars?” Who could resist the subtle flattery 
of that appeal? It was certainly worth six 
cents, and that is just what it cost me. Rid 
of him, I looked about for my story-teller 
again. He, having satisfied himself that the 
Brighton car would not be along for ten or 
fifteen minutes more, had loafed back to the 
curb-stone. Here he reversed the straw in 
his mouth, and had begun to make up for the 
interruption his story had been to his chew- 
ing. He did not look about for his com- 





panion; he seemed shrewdly sure that his 
companion would look about for him. His 
apparent confidence in the power of his ab- 
surd yarn was not misplaced, for the other 
cattle-man soon made his way to the curb- 
stone, and said : 

“ Wall, the deacon an’ his wife was purty 
scart, was they?” 

“You're right they was, an’ *hey’d have 
lay there an’ lied at each other all night if 
they dared, but they didn't. Ye see, they 
was afeered that their stove’d come up an’ 
call on ’em anyhow ; fur it now made a worse 
attempt than ever. This time, though, when 
it peared to change its mind, an’ roll down- 
stairs agin, it peared to be jined by the eom- 
pany of the gridir’n an’ the hull interestin’ 
family of wilk-pans, big and little, carryin’ a 
flat-ir’n apiece.” So Mrs. Deacon got up, an’ 
lit a taller-candle, an’ pulled the deacon out 
o’ bed, an’ pushed him toward the head of the 
stairs. But they hadn’t got over half-way 
down, before the deacon got a flank move- 
ment on her, an’ kep’ her in the van for the 
rest of the way to the dinin’-room. There, 
while they both stopped for breath, an’ their 
knees was rattlin’ ‘Monie Musk’ together, 
they heard a cotillon of chairs an’ tables in 
the kitchen. This, I guess, is what fust give 
em the idee of spirits. Wall, by pushin’ one 
another an’ holdin’ fast to one another, they 
at last got to the kitchen-door an’ opened it. 
Now, the calf’s eyes an’ voice wasn’t shut off 
by his underclothes, an’ he saw what I ’spose 
he took for a good openin’ for veal, an he went 
for it, roarin’ in the general style of calves. 
He wanted to git out-doors, ye see. Mrs. Dea- 
con dropped her taller-candle, an’ she an’ the 
deacon tumbled over each other an’ screeched, 
an’ at last got the street-door open, hearin’ 
the ghost after them, with the reg’lar holler 
thump of spirits. Mrs. Deacon got into the 
street an’ raised the neighbors ; but the dea- 
con, all-fired scart and shuk up, fell sprawlin’ 
in the door-way, and the calf scrambled over 
him. Now, the calf naterally went toward his 
mother ; but the old cow, not recognizing her 
offspring in the deacon’s white shirt an’ 
drawers, why, she wasn’t purtic’lar which 
way she went, providin’ she got as far as pos- 
sible out of his way. So she went straight 
through the fence of the deacon’s garding, 
among the vegetables an’ garding-sass, the 
calf awhoopin’ an’ follerin’, The old cow, 
havin’ skirmished clean across the cabbages, 
breakin’ down Mrs. Deacon’s cowcumber- 
frames, an’ layin’ waste her sage-bed, made 
anotker lane through the garding fence, still 
follered by the calf, awhoopin’ louder’n ever 
at the unnateral conduct of his mother. Then 
they both rushed madly down the one street 
of the village, in sight of the bull town, espe- 
cially the calf, ’cause it was white, for we were 
all purty well stirred up by this time. They 
were found the next mornin’ more’n two mile 
from Shirkshire. The deacon’s shirt’d been 
so near wore off the calf that his mother’d 
reco’nized him. The drawers, I’m proud to 
say, was near hull yit, though a leetle soiled, 
as you may ’spose, and added to the modest 
*pearance of the calf when both critters was 
drove back through the village the next day. 
The deacon an’ his wife,” said the drover, in 
conclusion, “ war’nt hurt in the least; but 





they was a trifle scart, I reckon. An’ the best 
of the hull thing is, they haven’t made hardly 
any trouble for anybody else since that night; 
they’ve been so busy lyin’ about each other.” 





SWEET SUMMER DAYS. 


I. 
WEET summer days, whose only imper- 
fection 
Is the fast flight and surcease of your 
sweetness ; 
Your only shade the gloom of my dejection, 
Born of your fleetness! 


Il. 
If nevermore should fade your matchless 
beauty, 
And nevermore be dimmed your skies’ soft 
splendor ; 
Content would grow, of all my doles of duty, 
Most sweet to render. 


Ill. 

How could the eye fall weary of beholding 
The forms fantastic of your vapory fleeces; 
Tossed in fair Zephyr’s arms and still unfold- 


ing 
Countless caprices ? 


Iv. 
Dear are your leafy woods and emerald mead- 
ows, 
Your tenderer bloom of lilies and of roses; 
Your rare mosaics, wrought by sun and shad- 
ows, 
Each slope discloses. 


% 
No melody of harp or lute I covet, 
While your gay birds their silvery songs 
are chanting ; 
I set sweet Nature’s music far above it— 
In Nature wanting. 


VI. 
Glad summer days that, by divine translation, 
Bring heaven’s unuttered raptures to my 
vision ; 
Ye make so sweet to me this earth’s proba- 
tion— 
It seems elysian ! 


Vil. 
Ah, if there were no days but these all golden; 
If never wintry winds earth’s blossoms 
blasted : 
And if, with perfect days, life waxed not 
olden— 
But bright youth lasted— 


vill. 
Then, heaven beyond us, were a poet’s fiction, 
To move us like some gay romancer’s story. 
Only earth’s change and death bring sure 
conviction 
Of heaven’s true glory. 
Wutux CO. Ricmanps, 
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TABLE-TALK. 

HE Westminster Review, which has long 
been the chief organ of philosophical 
radicalism in England, and represents the 
principles of Mill on political economy, and 
the anti-State Church party on ecclesiastical 
politics, now and then startles the conserva- 
tive English public with an unexpected as- 
sault upon some hitherto venerated and un- 
questioned institution. If there is any long- 
established right which, after the habeas cor- 
pus, the Englishman claims as peculiarly sa- 
cred, and essentially inalienable from Anglo- 
Saxon liberty, it is the right of trial by jury 
—the right of a man to be tried by his peers. 
And yet here is an article in the April num- 
ber of the Westminster on “Trial by Judge 
and Trial by Jury,” suggested by the Commu- 
nist trials and the Tichborne case, written 
with remarkable vigor and pithiness of argu- 
ment and statement, which attempts to show 
that, however useful trial by jury may have 
been in the days when royal or baronial pow- 
er threatened to overawe the bench and im- 
pede the due exercise of justice, it Ras ceased 
to be the palladium it formerly was, and will 
become less and less effective as the sover- 
eignty of the people becomes more and more 
established. The writer points out that “ tri- 
al by his peers ” is a somewhat vague and ar- 
bitrary expression. In the eyes of the law a 
coster-monger, the younger son of a nobleman, 
a banker, and a coal-heaver, are peers; but 
what superior advantage would the noble- 
man’s son have in being tried by a jury 
of coal-heavers, over that he would have 
in being tried by the House of Lords? The 
reviewer goes on to show that the trial 
by jury is by no. means a guarantee against 
bribery, and endeavors to prove that a jury 
is much more open to bribery than a judge, 
asa single individual responsibility is more 
cautious and better armed against corrup- 
tion than a responsibility divided among 
twelve. The argumentin favor of juries that 
“the probability of error is diminished by 
the concurrence of many minds in one ver- 
dict,” is met by the counterbalancing disad- 
vantage of the ignorance of juries, and their 
greater liability to be swayed by prejudice, 
whether conscious or unconscious ; while the 
judge is chosen for his learning, acuteness, 
and impartiality, and is, according to the wri- 
ter, not only no mere bookworm, but by the 
necessities of his profession a man of the 
world, who has mingled with all sorts of peo- 
ple, and engaged in causes so widely different 
as to render his study of human nature an 
exceptionally broad one. The argument 
throughout is strong and well sustained ; and 
the reviewer, after avery clear survey of the 
subject, comes to the conclusion that “ nei- 
ther for suitability to ordinary nor to political 
occurrences does trial by jury merit the pane- 
gyrics commonly lavished upon it. Incompe- 
tent for the former, it is no valid protection 





against the menacing evils attendant upon 
the latter. It is time that the public mind 
should be more awake to its many deficien- 
cies, and to the greater claims on their confi- 
dence of a trained judge, superior alike in 
experience, in the responsibility of his posi- 
tion, and in freedom from popular prejudice.” 
The reviewer throughout seems to write with 
a profound confidence in the high character 
of the judiciary, which may be well grounded 
in England at the present time, but would 
have been very foolish in the England of two 
centuries ago, and not altogether safe in New 
York in 1872. Great as are the deficiencies 
that may be found in the system of trial by 
jury, it is on the whole, and in the long-run, 
much more likely to give us just judgment 
than judges would be. Judges, after all, are 
but men, and are liable to be corrupted by 
money, by ambition, and by love of office, 
and to be perverted by passion and prejudice. 
Besides, a judge, who has for a long time 
exercised power over the lives, or liberties, or 
property of others, is apt to become a little 
hardened, and by his decisions to excite dis- 
content among the people. It is of the ut- 
most importance in a free country that the 
common people should be satisfied that the 
law is justly administered, and that they are 
not liable to be deprived of life, liberty, or 
property, by the fiat of an official who may 
have a prejudice against them, or an interest 
in deciding against them. The great merit of 
the jury system is, that it reconciles the peo- 
ple to the administration of the laws. They 
can easily get the notion that a judge may be 
venal, or stupid, or crotchety; but it is hard 
to make them believe that twelve plain men, 
who have heard all the evidence and all the 
arguments, can have come to any other than 
a just decision. 


—— It is difficult to foresee the goal at 
which the Massachusetts educational reform- 
er will rest, fold his hands, and declare his 
work done; it is not easier to imagine what 
new direction his zeal may take from one 
year to another. The Industrial Art School, 
to which we have recently referred in “Ta- 
ble-Talk,” is only one of several similar en- 
terprises which have been essayed within a 
brief period. Another is the “ Industrial 
and Mechanical Institute,” which has been 
established at Boston by some philanthropic 
citizens, and for which a charter will be asked 
of the Legislature at its next session. The 
object is to teach the young, free of cost, the 
various trades, such as mechanics, carpenter- 
ing, shoemaking, ete. The need of skilled 
labor, which is so keenly felt in every part of 
this country, obliging us to seek it in a for- 
eign market, would seem to render such in- 
dustrial schools a direct benefit to the commu- 
nity at large, as well as: to the poor children 
whom they would perhaps redeem from a ca- 
reer of idleness or crime. The plan of the 
Boston school is, in the words of its chief 
agent, Mr. Cobb, “ to give boys and girls an 





opportunity to be learning a trade, and at the 
same time to be earning something toward 
their own support.” There is, undoubtedly, 
in every city, a certain proportion of poor 
children who do not attend the common 
schools, and who might be picked up in the 
street and taught practical skill in trades; 
but the question will perhaps arise whether 
such industrial schools would not be likely to 
interfere with the larger, broader, and, on the 
whole, more beneficial education already pro- 
vided by our laws and supported by the 
public. There is always a danger in these 
times that we shall run too far in the direc- 
tion of the purely practical, in the money- 
making sense; that the higher cultivation of 
the community shall be neglected for that 
which is only useful for the purpose of build- 
ing up fortunes. Efforts are being made in 
many of our older colleges to root out all the 
speculative studies, and to contract the sphere 
of classical instruction, whose main use is 
mental discipline, and finish of style and 
thought. Man should learn how to de, as well 
as howto do; he should be trained in 
thought, as well as in skill. Still, the exper- 
iment of industrial schools, supported by con- 
tributions, is well worth the trying, and we 
hope it may have a fair field and adequate 
subscriptions at the “ Hub.” 


—— Unhappy heads of families, whose 
days are made miserable by the insolence and 
unreasonable demands of their servants, may 
derive some consolation from the fact that 
our forefathers, two centuries ago, were them- 
selves the victims of a similar persecution, 
though the popular impression now is that 
servants were much better in the “good old 
days.” A curious illustration of the relations 
between master and servant in the early days, 
is given by Governor Winthrop in his “ His- 
tory of New England.” He is writing in 
1645. He says: “The wars in England kept 
servants from coming to us, so as those we 
had could not be hired, when their times were 
out, but upon unreasonable terms, and we 
found it very difficult to pay their wages to 
their content, for money was very scarce. I 
may upon this occasion report a passage be- 
tween one of Rowley and his servant, The 
master, being forced to sell a pair of his oxen 
to pay his servant his wages, told his servant 
he could keep him no longer, not knowing 
how to pay him the next year. The servant 
affswered, he would serve him for more of his 
cattle. ‘ But how shall I do’ (saith the mas- 
ter), ‘when all my cattle are gone?’ The 
servant replied, ‘You shall then serve me, 
and so you may have your eattle again.’” 
The governor evidently was disgusted at this 
exhibition of menial wit, for he wrote “ in- 
solent” on the margin of his page. Among 
the early immigrants to this country were 
many enrolled as “servants” and “ appren- 
tices,” some of whom were impoverished per- 
sons of good names who took this means of 
reaching the New World, where they had a 
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fairer chance of bettering their condition 
than at home. In a number of instances 
young men who thus worked their passage 
thither, rose in time to prominent positions, 

their descendants are now among the 
most respected in the land. So may it be in 
the future with the children of the Bridgets 
and the Patricks of to-day. 





Witerary Hotes, 


OLONEL LAMON’S “Life of Abraham 
Lincoln” draws aside, for the first time, 

the veil which has hidden the private history 
of the late president. How little we have 
known of the early years of this man who sud- 
denly stepped out of obscurity and grasped the 
helm of state! Current history told us little, 
and so-called “Lives” told us hardly more. 
Colonel Lamon seems to have exhausted his 
subject, and to have disabled all future biog- 
raphers of Lincoln from telling any thing new 
about him. Of his account of Lincoln’s birth, 
boyhood, and youth, we may say that it seems 
to be thoroughly honest, written without gloss 
or exaggeration. It shows that Mr. Lincoln 
emerged from the very dregs of “‘ poor white” 
society, implying that his father and mother 
were not married; that Abraham was kicked 
about and half-starved during the first ten years 
of his life, and that his salvation from moral 
and intellectual ruin was the work of his step- 
mother, who seems to have been a woman of 
strong character. ‘“‘Mr. Lincoln,” says his 
biographer, ‘‘ always maintained a close reserve 
as to his family, though he was exceedingly 
kind to certain members of it.” There were 
two events in his youth which may be said to 
have shaped and colored his character. One 
was his rejection of religious belief, and the 
other his unhappy passion for Ann Rutledge. 
At the age of twenty-five years, Abraham Lin- 
eoln wrote a book, in which he attempted to 
demonstrate that the Bible was not God’s rev- 
elation, and that Jesus was not the Son of God. 
The book never got into print, but its influence 
abode with him through life. “It is very 
clear,” says his biographer, ‘‘ that Mr. Lincoln 
was at all times an infidel, in the orthodox 
meaning of the term.’’ Farther on, Coionel 
Lamon says: ‘‘ The fatal misfortune of his life, 
looking at it only as it affected him in this 
world, was the influence at New Salem and 
Springfield which enlisted him on the side of 
unbelief.” He suffered, we are told, as much 
mental anguish as Bunyan or Cowper, and the 
melancholy which marked him, and which he 
sought to disguise under the cloak of humor, 
is fairly traceable to his want of religious faith. 
Of his love for Ann Rutledge—one of the fa- 
mous South Carolina family—we have not space 
to speak. ‘The shock of her death drove him 
into temporary insanity. Of his marriage, we 
are told that “his engagement to Miss Todd 
was one of the great misfortunes of his life and 
hers.’? According to Colonel Lamon, Presi- 
dent Lincoln “‘ never, at any time, favored the 
admission of negroes into the body of electors 
.... he was no abolitionist in the popular 
sense; did not want to break over the safe- 
guards of the Constitution to interfere with 
slavery where it had a lawful existence. .. . 
he had no notion of extending to the negro the 
privilege of governing him and other white 
men, by making him an elector.” We should 
like to dwell briefly upon the conventions 
which nominated Mr. Lincoln to the presi- 
dency, on the bargains whereby his triumph 
was secured, and which he bitterly repented, 








and on the memorable journey to Washington, 
on his part, on which he “looked back with 
shame and mortification ;”’ but, for information 
on these points and a thousand others which 
stand out in the character and career of Mr. 
Lincoln, we must refer the reader to the vol- 
ume itself. Colonel Lamon has tried, we think, 
to tell the whole truth, extenuating nothing, 
and setting down naught in malice. His rev- 
elations will shock some readers, and surprise 
many, for he withdraws the drapery from the 
feet of our idol, and shows them to be only 
clay. His book is by no means a model in con- 
struction or literary execution; but it conveys 
a clearer idea of what Abraham Lincoln was, 
prior to March, 1861, than we had thought it 
possible for a biographer to present. This 
volume leaves Mr. Lincoln just introduced into 
the executive mansion; another will treat of 
his life in 1861-65. 


Messrs. Little, Brown & Co., of Boston, 
have engaged in an enterprise of unusual mag- 
nitude—the publication of a work on the birds 
of North America, to be prepared by Professor 
Spencer F. Baird, of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, Dr. T. M. Brewer, of Boston, and Mr. 
Ridgeway, of Illinois. This work will give a 
complete account of the birds of North Ameri- 
ca, north of Mexico, arranged according to the 
best methods of-classification, and embodying 
full descriptions in simple yet accurate phrase- 
ology. The authors have had access to the un- 
equalled collections of the Smithsonian, and 
will avai] themselves of the information ac- 
quired by the numerous government surveys, 
and private explorations, which have opened 
up the rich fields of the trans-Mississippi re- 
gion. The first volume of the work will be 
published in December next. It is worthy of 
note that, in the last fourteen years, no consid- 
erable contribution has been made to American 
ornithology. In view of this fact, and of the 
vast enlargement of the ornithological field 
within that time, it is not extravagant to say 
that we have no books in this department of 
science which more than approximately repre- 
sent the present state of knowledge therein. 
Ornithology is rapidly growing popular among 
students of natural history, and the want of a 
full account of the habits and characteristics of 
American birds has been the subject of general 
regret. The illustrations of the projected work 
will be in the highest style of art; of the scien- 
tific accuracy, completeness, and value of its 
contents, the names of its authors seem to con- 
stitute a sufficient guarantee. 


Mr. Longfellow’s new volume, ‘“ Three 
Books of Song,” contains several poems that 
have already been admired by the public, and 
others that are quite new. In the First Book, 
the “Tales of the Wayside Inn” are con- 
tinued. These are introduced by a prelude, 
and linked together by interludes of much 
grace and beauty, the picture of a rainy-day 
landscape being in the poet’s best manner. 
“The Cobbler of Hagenau’’ appears in print, 
we believe, forthe first time. From this poem 
we quote the following lines : 

“ Our ingress into the world 
Was naked and bare ; 
Our progress through the world 
Is trouble and care ; 
Our egress from the world 
Will be nobody knows where; 
But if we do well here 
We shall do well there; 
And I could tell you no more, 
Should I preach a whole year!" 


The Second Book is oceupied by a dramatic 
poem, “ Judas Maccabeus,” which deals with 
incidents in the Jewish revolt against Antio- 








chus. It is a truly noble poem, parts of it 
being perhaps better than any dramatic poetry 
Mr. Longfellow has ever written. 


‘** A Seven Months’ Run around the World,” 
by Hon. James Brooks, M. C., editor of the 
New - York Express, is one of the liveliest books 
of travel that has appeared for many a day. It 
narrates a trip across the continent from New 
York to San Francisco, across the Pacific to 
Japan, from Japan to China, thence to India, 
to Aden in Arabia, up the Red Sea to the Suez 
Canal, across Egypt, across the Mediterranean 
to Italy, and thence through the Mont-Cenis 
Tunnel to Switzerland, and finally to London, 
and home by a stormy passage across the At- 
lantic. The book is amusing and instructive, 
though the author seems to have known little 
of Eastern Asia before he started, and makes 
some queer blunders, which could have been 
easily avoided by a little preparatory reading. 
His want of knowledge, however, of Oriental 
matters gives a certain freshness to his book, 
and his naive and frequently acute observa- 
tions are recorded with so much frankness, 
good-humor, and vivacity, that one is irre- 
sistibly led on as if listening to a fluent and 
agreeable talker who is telling in an off-hand 
and unpretending way what he has seen in 
many parts of the world. (D. Appleton & Co.) 


Mr. William D. Howells is one of the few 
young writers who have come forward to 
maintain the credit of American literature; 
for, strange to say, in spite of our vast ad- 
vance in population, wealth, and cultivation, 
we have to-day fewer prominent and promis- 
ing authors than we had a quarter of a century 
ago. He is one of the best of the new genera- 
tion. In his *‘ Venetian Life” and “ Italian 
Journeys’? he has depicted, with admirable 
skill, the various aspects of scenery and s0- 
ciety in Italy. A monograph, entitled ‘‘ Ducal 
Mantua,’ which he contributed to the North- 
American Review, is a masterpiece of historical 
revivification, which has hardly any equal in 
English literature. In “Our Wedding Jour- 
ney’? and ‘‘Suburban Sketches” he has con- 
trived to invest, with unexpected charms of 
romance and sentiment, the most familiar and 
apparently commonplace scenes and subjects. 
All that he writes is marked by exquisite 
grace of style and a fascinating humor, which 
is always genial and good-natured, His Italian 
and suburban sketches have just been issued 
by J. R. Osgood & Co., in three beautiful vol- 
umes. 


Francis Parkman, the eminent historian, 
whose reputation has steadily risen till it is 
second to.that of no living writer, has recently 
revived his first work, which has long been 
out of print—‘‘ The Oregon Trail” It was 
published a quarter of a century ago, and de- 
picts, in the most graphic and fascinating 
manner, the great Plains of the West as they 
were at that period, before their vast solitudes 
were invaded by the iron-horse and by count- 
less multitudes of colonists and travellers. The 
author is unrivalled in his knowledge of In- 
dian character, and in his sketches of Indian 
life. His narrative is interspersed with Indian 
stories and legends, some of them funny and 
others strikingly picturesque, and al] written 
with the animation that personal experience 
and observation and high literary genius alone 
can give. Published by Little, Brown & Oo., 
Boston. 


“The Mystery of Pain: a Book for the 
Sorrowful,” by James Hinton, is a work of 
singular merit and interest, in which the at- 
temnt is made to solve the great problem of 
the use of pain and suffering. It shows that 
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one good reason for the existence of what ap- 
pears at first sight to be needless distress is its 
wholesome influence on others, and also its 
strong effect on our own regeneration. The 
style is sometimes obscure, but the thoughts 
are imbued with a calm and pious beauty 
which will be very attractive to many readers, 
while the novel line of argument will give 
great consolation to multitudes of sufferers, 
(D. Appleton & Co.) 


“The Psalms: with Notes, Critical, Ex- 
planatory, and Practical,” by Rev. Henry 
Cowles, D. D., is intended to furnish aid in 
the interpretation of those poems of the Bible. 
To this end the annotator examines the au- 
thorship, the date, the occasion, and purpose 
of each psalm, and the facts to which it re- 
lates. One important feature of his notes is 
the representation of the exact shades of 
thought expressed in the original Hebrew, 
where the received English version fails to 
furnish them. The book will be found very 
helpful by clergymen and all students of the 
Bible. (D. Appleton & Co.) 


“The Village on the Heath,” translated 
from the German of Adalbert Stifter (Cyrus 
B. Martin, publisher, Newburg), is a charm- 
ing volume, which will introduce to American 
homes a name little known, here, but highly 
esteemed wherever the German language pre- 
vails. Like most of Stifter’s writings, the 
present work deals with humble life remote 
from cities, and mingles with the story most 
picturesque descriptions of natural scenery 
and rustic life. The translation is very well 
executed. 


Many of our readers—those, at least, who 
went to school thirty years ago—will remember 
the story of “‘ Peter Rugg,” that did duty in 
several school-readers. It was written by 
William Austin, a lawyer of Charlestown, 
Mass., and an author of some note in his 
day. His son, Arthur W. Austin, is making 
a collection of his writings, which will soon 
be published. 


Mr. Albert Webster, Jr., who writes ex- 
clusively for Arrtzrons’ Journat, has re- 
ceived an autograph letter from Charles Reade, 
the novelist, praising one of Mr. Webster’s 
stories, and expressing a desire to see others. 
These stories are, in their way, among the 
most original and impressive in our literature. 


Professor James Russell Lowell is about to 
visit Europe, where he intends to remain at 
least two years. This journey has been medi- 
tated for some time, but until now he has 
found it impossible to escape from his duties 
in connection with Harvard University. 





Scientific Hotes. 


- a late number of Nature there appeared 
a letter from W. F. Barret, “on certain 
phenomena associated with a hydrogen flame,”’ 
in which the writer presents many new and 
. interesting facts, while the experimental tests 
are so simple as readily to admit of repetition. 
In order to obtain the gas perfectly pure, it 
should be passed from the generator to the 
receiver through two solutions, the first of 
potash, and the seoond of chloride of mercury 
or nitrate of silver. From the receiver it is 
conveyed to a fine platinum or steatite jet, 
through a red or black rubber tube. Thus 
purified, the flame is of “‘a faint, reddish- 
brown color, invisible in the daylight.” When 
this jet of burning hydrogen is projected either 








vertically or sideways. against a white porce- 
lain plate or block of marble, there instantly 
appears, at the point of contact, a deep-blue 
and glowing image of the hollow flame. On 
extinguishing or removing the jet, this image 
vanishes ; and if the flame be brought suc- 
cessively to the same spot, the color and glow 
becomes fainter and fainter, though it will in- 
stantly reappear upon any adjoining portion. 
That this reaction is peculiar to and character- 
istic of the hydrogen flame, was proved by 
many similar tests with carbonic oxide, olefi- 
ant and coal gases. As this blue ring was 
only obtained when the polished surface had 
been exposed to the atmosphere, the writer 
was led to believe that its presence was due to 
that of some foreign substance, which, in the 
form of dust or vapor, had settled upon the 
surface under examination, and a series of 
careful tests disclosed the fact that, in the case 
of the blue ring, this substance was undoubt- 
edly sulphur—a conclusion that was verified 
in the following manner: ‘‘ Pure precipitated 
silica yields no blueness with the flame; five 
hundred grains of silica were intimately min- 
gled with one grain of milk of sulphur; less 
than one-hundredth of a grain of this mixture 
was thrown on the surface of pure water, or 
placed upon chemically clean platinum foil. 
The water is best, but in either case the blue 
color—absent before—now shot forth on bring- 
ing the hydrogen flame down.” A spectral 
analysis of this blue light left no doubt as to 
its origin, the blue and green bands of sul- 
phur being readily detected. When the con- 
tact was made upon the surface of sulphuric 
acid, the reaction was one of peculiar brilliancy. 

Subsequent tests were made in which many 
other chemical substances were acted upon, 
and the results obtained were most peculiar 
and interesting, the slightest traces of phos- 
phorus being rapidly detected by a green cir- 
cle—a fact that may prove of decided service 
in the analysis of iron-ores. Upon the polished 
surface of metallic tin or its alloys a red circle 
appeared. ‘When a trace of phosphorus is 
present in the tin, there may be obtained a 
green belt encircling a rich blue, then a pur- 
ple zone, and finally a glowing scarlet at the 
root of the flame.” 

Certain distinct phenomena were also no- 
ticed when gases were brought in contact with 
the flame. One per cent. of carbonic acid ad- 
mitted into a jar of air was detected by the 
pale lilac tinge imparted to the flame when 
held over it. The same effect, though more 
decided, follows when the jet is gently 
breathed against—a fact which the writer re- 
gards as furnishing an eminently practical 
method for detecting the presence of vitiated 
air in crowded or illy-ventilated apartments. 


Hon. C. W. Kendall, member of Congress 
from Nevada, has introduced into the House 
of Representatives a bill designed to encourage 
the sinking of artesian wells in the Great Amer- 
ican Desert. The bill provides that any private 
parties who shall, at their own expense, sink 
an artesian well upon any portion of this un- 
claimed and now barren plain, shall receive as 
compensation from the General Government a 
certain number of acres—amotnt not yet des- 
ignated — surrounding, or immediately adja- 
cent to, the site of the well. As these lands 
are at present not only unproductive, but ab- 
solutely worthless, and can only be rendered 
fertile by constant irrigation, it is evident that 
the experiment can result in no loss to the 
government, while it is claimed by the advo- 
cates of the measure that the waters from these 
wells will flow beyond the limits of the indi- 
vidual grant, thus giving a market value to 
the adjoining lands. Ncer are the beneficial 








results anticipated entirely conjectural, as re- 
cent similar operations in Africa sufficiently 
prove. In 1858 M. Jus, a French engineer, 
began boring for water in the Desert of Sahara, 
At the depth of one thousand feet the drill 
pierced the arched wall of a subterranean riygr, 
the waters ‘of which flowed from the top atthe 
rate of one thousand gallons per minute. Up 
to the present time over seventy-five wells 
have been sunk in this desert, yielding in the 
aggregate six hundred thousand gallons of wa- 
ter per hour. Asa result, two flourishing vil- 
lages have been built where once was a barren 
waste, and one hundred and fifty thousand 
palm-trees planted in one thousand orchards. 
The oases of Tamelhat, Sidi Nahud, Oun Thor, 
and Shegga, have each their flowing wells, 
yielding from eight to one thousand gallons 
per minute. If the waters from a well flowing 
at the medium rate of five hundred gallons per 
minute were evenly distributed over one hun- 
dred acres of ground, the daily supply thus ob- 
tained would equal that received from a gentle 
shower of rain every morning. It is a favorite 
theory of agricultural chemists, and, if we mis- 
take not, one advanced and defended by Lie- 
big himself, that most of the nitrogen—an im- 
portant constituent of the gluten present in 
wheat and other cereals—is conveyed to the 


plant through the direct agency of the rain-, . 


water that, in falling, collects it from the 
atmosphere, where it exists in the form of 
ammonia—NH,O0. Now, as the water from 
these artesian wells contains little or no am- 
monia or nitrogen in any form, the results of 
its application will be watched with peculiar 
interest. It seems highly probable, however, 
that the evaporation from so great a surface of 
water, followed by its condensation and sub- 
sequent return to the earth in the form of dew, 
may furnish an abundant supply of this im- 
portant constituent. 


The American Naturalist publishes a letter 
on “The Mountains of Colorado,” in which 
the writer— Dr. J. W. Foster— emphatically 
denied. that there was any satisfactory evi- 
dence of the existence of former glaciers in 
the Rocky Mountains, stating that, “‘so far as 
he had observed, none of the rock -surfaces 
are polished and striated,” and that those ac- 
cumulations of sand and gravel, in the nature 
of ‘‘terminal moraines,” are entirely wanting. 
These stat ts, and the conclusion to which 
they lead, are called in question by Mr. Richard 
Bliss, of Cambridge, who affirms that Mr. Henry 
Gannett, having thoroughly explored the re- 
gion about Gray’s Peak, discovered a number 
of well-defined terminal moraines on the line 
of the trail leading from Montezuma to the 
summit of the peak; and, furthermore, that 
the writer himself, when on an exploring and 
collecting expedition, discovered, near the 
head-waters of the South Pass, “‘so many 
evidences of glacial abrasion, as to conclude 
that at one time the whole valley must have 
been filled with ice moving southward.” 

This revival of a discussion that has al- 
ready engaged the attention of eminent geolo- 
gists both at home and abroad, is one which is 
likely to excite general interest at present, since 
the report comes from the Hassler expedition 
that Professor Agassiz, an ardent advocate of 
the so-called glacier theory, has, within the 
last month, explored and taken measurements 
of an active glacier in Southern Patagonia, 
which a correspondent describes as taking its 
rise in vast snow-fields, three thousand five 
bundred feet high, and three miles back from 
the Glacier Bay, Straits of Magellan. This 
river of ice, descending at the unusual rate of 
nine inches per day, divides into three sepa- 
rate glaciers, ‘‘ the central division making two 
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or three plunges over steep places, where it is 
split into splendid pinnacles among deep crev- 
asses, and ends in a terminal wall of nearly a 
mile in length. . . . The terminal moraine isa 
bank of coarse and fine gravel, and huge peb- 
bles and stones, stretching along the front of 
the terminal wall, the whole a mile in length, 
twenty-five or thirty feet in height, and one 
hundred and fifty feet or so in breadth.”” This 
wall of ice, at certain points three hundred feet 
in depth, is split open by great fissures, vary- 
ing in width from one to forty feet. By these 
the wall is divided into a thousand gigantic 
ploughshares, ploughing every winter with the 
terminal moraine, and melting away every 
summer. ‘ Its two principal brooks emerge 
from splendid caves arching over them, and 
glowing with a deep-blue light.” The water 
in these streams varies in temperature from 
42° Fahr. st the surface to 52° beneath, and 
they abound in muscles, the principal food of 
the Fuegians. The trail of this huge ice-ser- 
pent is marked by a smoothly-polished and 
striated channel, cut deep in the mountain- 
side, the hardest veins of jasper and porphyry 
being ground down evenly with those of the 
softer granite. It is proposed to call this gla- 
cier the Hassler, after the vessel in which the 
expedition sailed. 

In Tue Porutar Sorence Montaty, for June, 
is republished, with illustrations, the lecture 
lately delivered before the Royal Institute, by 
Dr. R. Liebreich, on the “‘ Effects of Faulty 
Vision in Painting.” The theory advanced by 
the lecturer, and upon which he attempts 
to define and explain a peculiar and decided 
change in the character of Turner’s later 
works, may be readily comprehended from 
the following brief extracts: ‘‘ This fault’’— 
and the most ardent admirers of this artist 
admit that the change mentioned was for the 
worse—the speaker regarded as directly trace- 
able to ‘‘ a vertical streakiness, which is caused 
by every illuminated point having been changed 
into a vertical line. . . . Every thing that is 
abnormal in shape of objects, in the draw- 
ing, and even in the coloring of the pictures 
of this period, can be explained by this verti- 
cal diffusion of light.’ It is, however, the at- 
tempt to refer all of these changes to certain 
physical causes, beyond the control of the artist, 
that has already called forth dissenting opin- 
ions, and is likely to prove a fruitful source 
of discussion among both scientists and crit- 
ics. It is the belief of the professor that, 
“after he had reached the age of fifty-five, 
the crystalline lenses of Turner’s eyes became 
rather dim, and dispersed the light more 
strongly, and in consequence threw a bluish 
mist over illuminated objects. . . . In conse- 
‘quence of this, the light was no longer evenly 
diffused in all directions, but principally dis- 
persed in a vertical direction.” In reply to 
this theory, W. Matthew Williams writes to 
Nature, that, in his work, “ Through Norway 
with a Knapsack,”’ published in 1859, occurs 
the following: ‘Turner, like an eagle, has 
dared to face the sun in his full glare, and to 
place him in the middle of his pictures, show- 
ing us how we see a landscape with sun-daz- 
aled eyes, when every thing is melted into a 
luminous chaos, and all the details blotted out 
With misty brightness.” And the writer is 
still of the opinion that this vertical streak- 
iness is due to the fact that the artist did 
“face the sun boldly,’’ and transferred to 
Canvas a truthful copy of the scene thus 
Viewed. He, moreover, states that he himself, 
having contemplated a landscape under simi- 
lar conditions, has observed “all the effects of 
ven the most extravagant of Turner’s pict- 








ures.”” The theory of this writer may be briefly 
stated as follows: The excess of light irritates 
the eye, and causes a flow of tears. These 
“accumulate, and rest upon the lower eye- 
lid, forming a little pool, the surface of which 
has a considerable vertical curvature,” thus 
refracting and converging the rays in a verti- 
cal plane. Ingenious and novel as is this 
theory, it is evident that it fails to account for 
the gradual and regular growth of this defect, 
until, as stated by Dr. Liebreich, “ during the 
last years of Turner’s life this peculiarity be- 
came so extreme that his pictures can hardly 
be understood at all.” 


From the address of welcome delivered be- 
fore the Institute of Mining Engineers, by 
Abram 8. Hewitt, Esq., we obtain the follow- 
ing important facts regarding the annual prod- 
uct and consumption of iron: In 1856 the 
total product of the world equalled 7,000,000 
tons. Of this the English furnaces turned 
out 3,500,000 tons, and those in the United 
States 1,000,000 tons. At that time the con- 
sumption in Great Britain equalled one hun- 
dred and forty-four pounds per capita; in the 
United States eighty-four pounds; while the 
average for the world was only seventeen 
pounds per head of population: This rate has 
since then regularly and rapidly advanced, 
doubling in fourteen years, the actual returns 
for 1871 showing a production of 13,000,000 
tons; and at present the consumption per 
capita in England is two hundred, in the 
United States one hundred and fifty, and in 
the world thirty pounds. With these figures 
as a basis for calculation, the speaker did not 
hesitate to predict that at the close of the 
present century there would be an annual 
production in the United States of 15,000,000 
tons, involving the probable investment of 
$1,000,000,000. Since this amount of metal 
represents from 25,000,000 to 40,000,000 tons 
ofiron-ore, while the amount of coal required 
for its reduction and for other industries—many 
of them dependent upon this—would exceed 
100,000,000 tons per annum, those who have 
observed the constantly-increasing demand 
for iron for architectural purposes alone will 
be inclined to believe that Mr. Hewitt has 
kept within rather than exceeded the probable 
limit. 

Professor Panceri, having made the “ na- 
ture and causes of animal phosphorescence” 
the subject of thoughtful and accurate study, 
has established several facts of great interest 
and value. He finds that, in the case of ma- 
rine animals, the source of the phosphorescent 
light is a glandular secretion cast off by the 
animal, containing “‘ epithelial cells in a state 
of fatty degeneration.”” With but one excep- 
tion, that of the Noctiluca, these fatty cells are 
a secondary product of the secretion, and their 
phosphorescence “ due to the formation, in de- 
composition, of a phosphoric hydrocarbon, or 
possibly of phosphuretted hydrogen itself,’ 
being thus allied to that given off by decaying 
fish or bones. 

A most valuable contribution to physiology 
is embodied in the professor’s report regard- 
ing a new method of accurately determining 
the rate of the transmission of irritation. By 
irritating one of the extremities of a penalula, 
a stream of phosphorescent light “runs along 
the whole length of the polype colony,” the 
rapidity of its passage determining the rate at 
which the irritation was transmitted. 


In 1871 the rolling-mills of Illinois turned 
out 40,026 tons of iron and steel rails, includ- 
ing 2,800 tons of sheet-rails. These, with the 
rerolling of 51,152 tons, give a total of 91,178 








tons of railroad bars, thus Illinois next 
to Pennsylvania in this important and con- 
stantly-increasing department of home indus- 


Professor James C. Watson announces the 
discovery of a new planet, which, on the 8d 
of April last, appeared in the Constellation 
Virgo, where it shone like a star of the 
eleventh magnitude. 
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Poisonous Paper. 


i lg fact that nearly all the green coloring now 
in use is arsenical has been indisputably 
proved by eminent analysts. Specimens can 
be produced of pale-green papers containing 
six, nine, and even fourteen grains of arsenic 
to the square foot; and papers containing only 
a leaf or line of green in the pattern are ar- 
senical and injurious. Yet such papers are to 
be seen everywhere. Arsenic was first em- 
ployed in the manufacture of wall-papers 
about the beginning of this century, and its 
use has been on the increase, year after year, 
up to the present time. If we cover our walls 
with a poison which is not only deadly, but 
volatile, can we wonder at deterioration of 
health and of race? But now follows an im- 
portant point, proving that arsenic is not con- 
fined to green coloring, as supposed, but is 
used in papers of all colors, and even in ‘white. 
Many of the pigments now in use appear to 
contain arsenic; therefore, in substituting 
paint or wash for paper, it is important to 
know of what the colors are composed. There 
is a “new blue” used for coloring walls, 
which contains arsenic, and the green dis- 
temper wash so often used instead of paint is 
almost invariably arsenical; being totally un- 
glazed, it is all the more rapidly injurious. 
But the gaseous exhalations of arsenic have 
been found dangerous, both from glazed pa- 
pers and oil-paint, as was proved at Munich 
in 1860. The Prussian Governmgnt, recog- 
nizing the danger, “ forbade the usé of arsenic 
in any colors, whether distemper or oil, for in- 
door work.’”” Yet in this country arsenic paint 
is freely used on the walls of our rooms and on 
Venetian blinds, the green paint used for these 
latter articles containing about seventy-five per 
cent. of arsenic. Of what use, comparatively 
speaking, are restrictions on the sale of arsenic 
by druggists, when painters and paper-makers 
can purchase it in unlimited quantities, using 
it by tons weekly for wall-papers, and thus 
poisoning the population wholesale? Legis- 
lation in this matter is urgently called for, to 
make penal the use of arsenic in any form 
the interiors of houses, and to provide legal 
protection and compensation for the victims 
of this iniquitous mode of poisoning. There 
is also another question to be dealt with—how 
to get rid of all the arsenic now on our walls, 
which, without doubt, is permanently injuring 
the health of the present and rising generation, 
and through it future generations. How can 
any thing but deterioration of race result from 
living, and bringing up children, in atmos- 
pheres where every breath that is drawn con- 
veys a deadly poison into the blood? The 
cerebral symptoms produced by arsenic are 
peculiarly deserving of attention, and offer a 
wide field for investigation to physicians who 
devote themselves to the study of diseases of 
the brain and nervous system. Fevers and 
eruptive diseases appear to result not unfre- 
quently from this mode of blood-poisoning, 
and who can say how much of epidemic dis- 
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ease and mortality therefrom may not be in a 
great measure due to this cause, by predispos- 
ing the system for its reception, and by the 
prostration of strength which would tend to 
induce fatal results in attacks not of them- 
selves dangerous? One marked effect of ar- 
senic is to produce choleraic diarrhea, and 
other symptoms akin to that disease. 


Lord Pembroke. 


It seems to be the fashion for young 
noblemen nowadays to write books in co- 
partnership with their travelling physicians. 
Some years ago Viscount Milton, eldest son of 
the great Yorkshire Whig nobleman, Ear! Fitz- 
william, wrote ‘ Across the Rocky Moun- 
tains,”’ in conjunction with Dr. Cheadle; and 
now we have ‘“South-Sea Bubbles, by the 
Earl and the Doctor.” The earl is, by ante- 
cedents and connections, rather an interesting 
person. The son of the late Lord Herbert, of 
Lea, far better known by his House-of-Com- 
mons name of Sydney Herbert—he, very soon 
after the death of his father, became earl, in 
succession to his half-uncle. 

Simply as his father’s son, Lord Pembroke 
would be interesting to Englishmen. Sydney 
Herbert was both in mind and body a very 
grand type of his class, and when he was cut off 
in the prime of manhood, through overwork in 
the public service, there was but one feeling in 
his country. 

Soon after her husband’s death, his widow 
declared herself a convert to Romanism. It 
appeared that she had long sympathized with 
the opinions of the Romish Church, but had 
dreaded avowing such sentiment to her hus- 
band. She has since then written several 
“ wishy-washy’’ works, all deeply impreg- 
nated with ultramontane opinions, and it 
would, perhaps, be difficult to find a person of 
her sex who more entirely comes under St. 
Paul’s definition of “ silly women led captive” 
than this beautiful, attractive, and benevolent 
woman. 

The “ South-Sea Bubbles”’ owes its exist- 
ence to the fact of Lord Pembroke’s tendency 
to pulmo disease, rendering it necessary 
that he should have sea-air, and live in a warm 
climate. 

So far as position goes, no duke has a finer 
one than this young man. 

The Herberts, of which family he is head, 
are, as their name betokens, of Saxon origin. 
They owe much of their worldly goods to 
Henry VIII., who endowed them with the 
possessions of the Nunnery of Wilton, and it 
was to the lady abbess of this religious house 
that the famous speech was made by Crom- 
well’s (Earl of Essex) commissioner, ‘“ Go 
spin, you jades, go spin!” 

The Herberts have proved themselves, on 
the whole, among the ablest of the aristocracy. 
They possess considerable ancient individual- 
ity and originality. 

The family reputation for serving church 
and state would have suffered an eclipse dur- 
ing the life of the late earl—a selfish voluptu- 
ary, who always resided in Paris—had it not 
been more than redeemed by Lord Herbert, to 
whom his brother resigned the splendid family 
seat, “‘ Wilton House by Salisbury,” and who, 
practically speaking, was Earl of Pembroke. 

The present peer has an immense fortune, 
far exceeding that of any of his predecessors 
in the title. 

His grandfather inherited from a distant 
relative—Viscount Fitzwilliam (the title has 
long been extinct), who founded the Fitzwil- 
liam Museum at Cambridge University—a 
property which is now the most valuable in 
Ireland. This includes the most fashionable 











portion of Dublin, and has risen, during the 
last fifteen years, from two hundred and twen- 
ty-five thousand to three hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars a year. Besides this, Lord 
Pembroke has, with the accumulations of his 
minority, two hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars a year in England. “ What will he do 
with it?” is the question asked by many. 

The Church of Rome is doubtless eager to 
make a prize of so desirable a young man, but 
none of the family have yet followed their 
mother’s example. Her second son was among 
those lost in the Captain, and she has but one 
besides her delicate first-born. Failing the 
issue of these, the title would pass to their 
distant kinsman, the Earl of Carnarvon, whose 
brother, the Hon. Auberon Herbert, M. P., is 
a conspicuous supporter of the views of Sir 
Charles Dilke. 


James Brooks in Japan, 


What a miserable life it is to be in a country 
where you can understand nothing through your 
ears, except the yelling and mewing of cats, 
the barking of dogs, and the crying of babies, 
strapped on their mothers’ or little sisters’ 
backs! Even dogs bark, not in English, but 
in a Japanese way. The baby-crying is the 
only real familiar sound to greet my ears. The 
cocks have a new way of crowing, and the hens 
of cackling. None of the birds sing as our 
birds sing, if any of them sing at all, though 
they make an infernal noise for birds. There 
are no sheep to bleat and make you happy, 
and the cows, if there are any, and the bulls, 
but very few, are so well drilled they never 
low or roar. The temple-bells, even, are not 
our bells. They do not speak English, or 
French, or German, or any other European 
language, but utter notes of their own. I 
should, therefore, have the blues in such a 
deaf and dumb land, if American and Eng- 
lish friends had not sprung up in all direc- 
tions. The fish, all, are new fish, as well as 
the birds ; the trees, most of them, new trees; 
the flowers all new, if we had not imported 
many of them into America. I cannot even go 
a-shopping alone, where there is any thing 
wonderful to buy. I cannot tell what I want; 
and when I do, I cannot get at the price of it, 
especially in measures and weights, all new to 
us, and worse, by far, than the kilometres and 
kilogrammes of our French and Continental 
neighbors. If the rascals that went to work 
at that Tower of Babel had had any idea of 
what a confusion in the world they were mak- 
ing, do you think they would have tried to 
build it? Here I am in a Yeddo street, staring 
and stared at, knowing nothing, and profiting 
nothing from Greek, Latin, or some consider- 
able smattering in several European tongues. 
I would (perhaps?) give up all my five or six 
years of Greek and Latin, if I could only speak 
five or six words of Japanese, such as, ‘‘ What’s 
the price of this or that?” or, “Show me some 
silks, or crapes, or satins, or fans, or lacquer, 
or copper engraving.” Here are thirty-five 
millions of living Japanese, and I have spent 
years of my life studying dead Latin, and dead- 
er Greek (I would do it over again, though) ; 
and I can’t read the names of the streets, or 
the numbers of the street! I do not know 
even my letters! I want to ask a million of 
questions, such as ‘“*How do you weave or 
spin that?” or ‘Carve this?” or, “‘ Why do 
you stable your horses’ heads where we put 
the horses’ tails?” “‘ Why do you mount your 
beasts on the wrong side?”’ ‘“* Why don’t you 
use wheelbarrows in lieu of bamboo baskets, 
when digging canals in Yeddo?” ‘*‘ Why do 
you saw backward?” “‘Why do you plane 
backward?” But I cannot talk; I am deaf; I 





am dumb ;I might as well be a horse in Yeddo, 
when alone, as a man in the streets all alone !— 
“ 4 Seven Months’ Run around the World.’ 


Singing Mice. 

It appears to me, from personal observa- 
tion, that the phenomenon of the so-called 
singing-mouse must be referred to some other 
cause than that of happiness. Two cases have 
fallen under my notice. The first mouse was 
caught in a live-trap, and soon drew attention 
to itself by the peculiar sounds it uttered. It 
is some years ago, but I remember the hud- 
dled-up form which it assumed, and the ap- 
parent indifference to any thing which it man- 
ifested. I forgot whether it ate food in cap- 
tivity. It lived but a short time, continuing 
the sound in the presence of a friend. The 
second mouse was noticed under a sofa; and, 
when attempts were made to capture it, it 
would merely run to the other end of the sofa, 
and, assuming the same huddled-up form, con- 
tinue the sound. This was killed while being 
captured ; but both gave me the idea of their 
being diseased and wretched. I would rather 
refer the cause to disease of the respiratory or- 
gans—in fact, call it a kind of wheezing. Some- 
thing analogous to this occurs to an old lady 
of my acquaintance, who is liable to a peculiar 
affection of the bronchial tubes, which pro- 
duces a constant twittering or chirruping, re- 
minding one strongly and ludicrously of a 
bird. This is called by the lady herself “‘the 
little bird in her throat.” There is also a re- 
semblance between mice in this state and birds 
at certain seasons, which favors the theory of 
their being under the influence of the tender 
passion. A goldfinch, in particular, that was 
in my possession for several years, would, at a 
certain time every year, puff up his body and 
ruffle the feathers, keeping up, at the same 
time, an incessant twittering, increasing the 
sounds vehemently on my approaching the 
cage. I have every reason to believe that rats 
utter the same sound, but in a lower key. 


Exorcism. 


Monsignor Carli, of Florence, titular Bishop 
of Palmyra in partibus, has the reputation of 
being an excellent exorcist. In cases where 
his exorcisms are not submitted to willingly, 
his grace resorts to force, as in the case of a 
certain Ginelli, a poor artisan affected with 
epilepsy, whom the bishop recently carried to 
the chapel of a villa near Florence and kept 
bound and almost without food for fifty-two 
hours, in order to get the demons out of him. 

The criminal court of Florence, deeming 
this practice a little too sharp, condemned his 
grace, and a sort of sorcerer, who served him 
as aid, to six months’ imprisonment each, and 
the costs of the prosecution. 

It is hardly necessary to state that the ex- 
orcism resulted in nothing but wounds, and an 
aggravation of the sick man’s malady. 





Foreign Items. 


IELD-MARSHAL MOLTEE is denounced 
in unmeasured terms by nearly the whole 
German press, for having said, during the de- 
bate on the new military code in the German 
Parliament, ‘‘ Let us vote for rigorous penal- 
ties; for, if our army, as it is said, is the people 
in arms, of course, there must be in it also 
rogues in arms.’’ 


Field-Marshal Moltke deposited his will 
the other day at the recorder’s office in Berlin. 
The recorder asked him who he was. “Iam 
Field-Marshal Moltke.’? ‘You will have to 
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bring some one to identify you.” Moltke went 
out smiling, and returned soon after with a 
private soldier, who said he knew the field- 
marshal. 


The present Chamber in Holland contains 
85 Conservatives, 25 Moderate Liberals, and 
21 Progressists. Under these circumstances 
no cabinet is likely to obtain a parliamentary 


majority, and the king is at a loss to know 


where he shall look for his ministers. 


The Jews who were wrongfully convicted 
in Roumania, in consequence of the recent ri- 
ots, were cruelly tortured while awaiting trial. 
The executioner beat them with a hammer 
on their knee-joints, until they confessed a 
crime of which they were entirely innocent. 


The waiter - girls in Berlin “struck” re- 
cently because several saloon-keepers of that 
city had employed colored women. They 
drew up a petition to Prince Bismarck, pray- 
ing him to help them, but were told by the 
chancellor, to their sorrow, that he was unable 
to do any thing for them. 


The Mannheim Theatre paid, in 1822, twen- 
ty-four ducats for the score of Weber’s opera, 
“Der Freischitz.” Since then it has per- 
formed the opera one hundred and fifty times, 
and, according to a statement of its managers, 
made a net profit of fifty-six thousand florins 
on it. 


Frederick Kapp, formerly a lawyer of New 
York, delivered recently a speech in the Ger- 
man Parliament, in which he said that the 
United States were a mere sham republic, and 
that the admiration generally entertained for 
American institutions by German liberals was 
perfectly absurd. 


The French Government has offered a re- 
ward for the five missing pieces of the Ven- 
déme Column. Four of them are believed to 
be in the United States, and the fifth is in the 
possession of the Prussian General von Wil- 
denbruch, in Berlin. 


There are now four hundred and fifty Odd- 
Fellows in Germany. The first lodge in Ger- 
many was opened at Stuttgart, in 1870. Active 
efforts will be made to open branch lodges in 
all German cities. 


The present population of Prussia, accord- 
ing to the recent census, is twenty-four mill- 
ion, six hundred and forty-two thousand, three 
hundred and eighty, an increase of 2.80 per 
ebent. over that of 1867. 


The Prussian Minister of Justice will soon 
order a revision of the canon-law, which is 
believed to give the ultramontane bishops in 
Prussia a plausible excuse for their hostility to 
the royal government. 


M. Clement, an opera-singer, died recent- 
ly in Bremen, as his widow says in an obituary 
notice of the deceased, of over-exertion in 
studying his part in Richard Wagner’s opera, 
“Der Meistersinger.” 


The German Parliament has 380 members, 
of whom 113 are National Liberals, 62 Cleri- 
cals, 52 Conservatives, 45 Progressists, 36 
Moderate Imperialists, 31 Liberal Imperial- 
ists, 18 Poles, and two Socialists. 


Dr. Hans Kudlich, of Hoboken, is at pres- 
ent received with extraordinary honors in Aus- 
tria, where he was a revolutionary leader in 
1848. 


Rochefort was sent to New Caledonia in 
the dress of a common convict. 





There are now two papers published by 
Americans in the English language in Germany, 
and one in Switzerland. A new American pa- 
per will soon appear at Dresden, and another 
in Rome. 


Bavaria has the following large cities, Mu- 
nich, with 160,000 inhabitants; Nuremberg, 
with 83,000; Augsburg, with 50,000; Wirz- 
burg, with 40,000; Ratisbon, with 30,000; and 
Bamberg, with 25,000. 


The King of Bavaria has presented to the 
library of Strasbourg, the library of Eugene 
Beauharnais, Viceroy of Italy, and afterward 
Duke of Leuchtenberg. 


German newspapers assert that Americans 
still continue to apply to the German govern- 
ments for patents of nobility. 


The Princess Thyra, of Denmark, who is 
said to be the most beautiful princess in Eu- 
rope, is lying hopelessly ill at Milan. 


The loss caused by the partial destruction 
of the Art Academy at Dusseldorf is estimated 
at half a million dollars. 


The French-art critics speak derisively of 
the Franklin statue in Printing-House Square, 
New York. 


The Brunswick Guzedis says that the 
“Steinways of New York made our city fa- 
mious.”’ 


Young Don Carlos of Spain is a passion- 
ate card-player. 


Prussia has now twenty-five million five 
hundred thousand inhabitants. 


The King of Bavaria told his friend Rich- 
ard Wagner that he did not intend to marry. 


Prince Frederick Charles will visit the 
United States in August next. 


Hamburg has nearly two hundred and fifty 
thousand inhabitants. 


Ten cities in Germany have upward of one 
hundred thousand inhabitants. 


Dresden has one hundred and eighty thou- 
sand inhabitants. 


Leipsic has one hundred and two thousand 
five hundred and seventy-five inhabitants. 





Pariceties. 


} all policies of life insurance these, among a 

host of other questions, occur: ‘‘ Age of 
father, if living?” ‘‘ Age of mother, if liv- 
ing?’? A man in the country who filled up 
an application made his father’s age, if living, 
one hundred and twenty years, and his moth- 
er’s one hundred and two. The agent was 
amazed at this showing, and fancied he had 
got an excellent subject; but, feeling some- 
what dubious, remarked that the man came of 
a very long-living family. ‘Oh, you see, sir,” 
replied the applicant, ‘‘my parents died many 
years ago, but, ‘if livin »’ would be aged as 
there put down.” ‘ Ob, I see,” said the 
agent. 


In the Union Médicale, M. Rabuteau refers 
to the use of bread made with sea-water as in- 
creasing the appetite and stimulating diges- 
tion. He states that it is pleasant to eat, and 
exercises a beneficial medicinal influence in 
cases of dyspepsia, —_— and scrofula. It 
has also been found conducive to health on 
board ship during long voyages. 


English political economists affirm that the 
wealth of Great Britain, an my bey last genera- 
tion, has grown more largely the nominal 
taxation. 





In —_— during the winter, milk is 
bought and sold in a frozen state, and can be 
carried for a long period in a simple bag. 
When required for use, the requisite fica 
is chopped off with a hatchet or sheath-knife, 
and thawed as needed. 


‘‘ Putty-eyed monster” is what appeared 
in the paper of a Tennessee editor who wrote, 
with respect, “pretty aged minister.”” The 
sons of the minister “ interviewed ” the editor 
next morning with shot-guns. 


A colored gentleman, eighty-three. 
was lately mneatiod in Mobile, an expressed 
his intention of finding some locality in Texas 
where he could go into business and grow up 
with the place. 


A New-York wedding-cake weighed forty 

ounds. It was in the form of a three-story 

fuse with a sugar bride and groom coming 
out of the front-door. 


A Gate-City lawyer included in his bill 
against his client: “To waking up in the 
a and thinking about your case, five dol- 
ars.” 


A Chinese newspaper has entered upon its 
two thousandth volume. It has lost of its 
original subscribers, 


In Argyll, Scotland, there is a small coun- 
try inn bearing the laconic name of Druim- 
tighmhicillechattan. 


An exchange announces a mild serial, enti- 
tled “ Quick as Li ning; or, the Chemist's 
Journey: a Tale of Nitro-Glycerine.” 


A Western editor boasts that no jee 
skeleton mocks him from the battlements 
melancholy’s lofty peak. Prudent skeleton. 


Fenimore Cooper was a busy writer in his 
day, producing thirty-nine volumes in thi 
years. Thirty-two of the volumes were novels, 


Colonel King, of Texas, has a little farm of 
84,182 acres, stocked with 65,000 cattle, 10,000 
horses, 7,000 sheep, and 8,000 goats. 


The latest California earthquake had the 
effect, of suddenly curing several lame beggars 
in San Francisco. 


It is said that tea ground up fine, as we do 
coffee, will give out twice the usual strength. 





Che Museum. 


Antelope-hunting in South Africa. 


4 ey are many species of antelopes in the 

Orange River and Trans-Vaal Territories, 
beyond the northeast borders of the Cape Col- 
ony. The hartebeest, or caama, which is most 
commonly found and hunted by the natives, 
and by Dutch or English colonists; the steen- 
bok, a light and graceful creature, which fre- 
quents the stony and mountainous valleys; the 
magnificent koodoo of Kaffraria, with its spiral- 
ly-twisted horns; the beautiful springbok, 
which leaps perpendicularly upward to a height 
of seven or eight feet above the ground; the 
large blessbok or bontebok, and the blauwbok, 
or sable antelope, are some of the most con- 
spicuous varieties of this animal. The blauw- 
bok is so called from its apparent color, but its 
hide, or skin, is perfectly black, and its hair is 
ashy gray ; the effect is a bluish tinge, whence 
its name is derived. Its body is six feet in 
length, and it stands three feet seven inches 
high at the shoulder. The horns, round and 
curving backward, with twenty or thirty rings, 
and very sharp points, are two feet two inches 
long; the ears are eight inches long; and the 
tail, with a tuft at the end, is twelve inches 
long. The blauwbok lives in families of five 
or six females with one male, on the open 
plains north of the Gareep, or Orange River, It 
is fierce and dangerous when attacked ; but the 
hunters pursue it on horseback, and kill it with 
the rifle when brought to bay. 
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A. S. HATCH. 


HARVEY FISK. 


FISK & HATCH, BANKERS, 


No. 5 Nassau Street, New York. 


—_ 


The Cumsargaxe and On1o RalLroap, connecting tide-water ports with the 
| mena cities of the Western States, is now nearly completed, and will soon be in 
gh operation as one of the great Trunk Lines of the country. 
Among the New York Directors of the Company are, 
Ws. H. AsPInwatt, 
Jonas G. CLARK, 
President, C. P. Huntincton. 
Trustees for the Bond- } Wa. Butter Duncan, 
lders, Putto C. CaLHoun. 


We have for sale, on behalf of the Company, the remainder of their 


SIX PER CENT. GOLD BONDS, 


jortgage on the whole railroad line, equipment, franchises, etc., worth 
a *Peineipal redeemable, in coin, interest payable, also in gold, 
rand November. Denominations $ $x ht, 4 and $100, Coupon or Regis- 
tered. Price 94 and accrued interest. Full information furnished on application. 
We buy end os ll Government Bonvs and the Bonns of the Cenrrat Paciric 
Rattroap Company, receive deposits, and allow interest on balances, make collec- 
tions, issue certificates of deposit, and do « general banking business. 


Fisk & HATCER. 
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ow, 
AvID STEWART, 





PRATT’ S$ ASTRA L OIL has now the established reputation 
of being in every respect the safest, purest, and best Illuminating Oil in general 


use. From millions of gallons sold, no accidents have ever occurred. 


Oil House of CHAS, PRATT (Established 1770), 108 Fulton St., N. ¥. 





Thousands have already handed in their testimony to the superiority 
of Doorey’s Yeast Powper over any in use, and thousands will yet testify to its 


worth after giving it a trial. It recommends itself. Ask for it at your Grocer’s, 


SAPOLIO 


Cleans Windows, Scours Knives and Table Ware, Removes Stains and 
Rust, and is the very best thing ever used for general house- 
cleaning. 








Whether z you wish 
~~ to buy or'sell, 
"write to No. 7 

= Wall St., N.¥. 


CHARLES W. 


HASSLER. 


RAILROAD 


BONDS 











